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SCHOLASTIC AWARDS 


A nation-wide incentive to self-expression 
and encouragement of talent among youth— 


The Annual Scholastic Awards is a yearly, year-round incentive to the discovery 
and development of talent and skills among American youth. Sponsored by 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES, the program is operative in every state in th 
union, and every student in junior high, senior high, and technical and voca 
tional high schools—public, parochial, or private—is eligible to participat« 
The Junior Division is open only to students in the 7th, 8th, and 9th grades 
Students in the 10th, 11th, and 12th grades enter the Senior Division. 





Awards are made in various fields of endeavor: writing, art and craftsmanship, Among 
the practical skills encouraged are designing, mechanical drawing, advertising art, 
ceramics, textiles, handcraft, and photography. 


Thirty-five Regional Exhibitions, under local auspices, are held 
each Spring, and awards are generously distributed in the form 
of Gold Achievement Keys. The local judges also select those 
works to be entered in the Grand National Exhibition at Carnegie 
Institute, Pittsburgh. Here a distinguished jury awards additional 
honors, and scholarships and cash prizes totaling thousands of 
dollars. 


Participation is entirely voluntary and there are no fees or 
charges of any kind. Teachers and all who are interested 
in assisting young people to discover their abilities through 


constructive, enjoyable self-expression are invited to write 











for full information. 





Write for an AWARDS RULES BOOKLET 


Specify which booklet—Art Awards or Writing Awards 
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SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES AWARDS DIVISION 


220 East 42nd Street New York, 17, New Yor! 
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FOR A NEW START— 


WRITE 
FOR NEW CATALOG 100-D 


Illustrates in full color and describes 
South Bend Engine Lathes and Tool- 
room Lathes with 9”, 10”, 13”, 14)”, and 
16” swings. Also, Precision Turret 
Lathes with 34 and 1” collet capacities. 


IN A NEW ERA 


The great new era foreseen with the coming of peace presents its opportu- 
nities—and its problems. For the school shop with adequate, modern equip- 
ment, there will be a great opportunity to serve an expanding economy— 
to train returning veterans and students in new industrial techniques. 


For a new start in this new era it is essential that the tools for instruc- 
tion keep pace with industrial progress... You can depend upon your 
selection of South Bend Precision Lathes, for these are the lathes your 
trainees will find so widely used in metal working industries and service 
trades. And—their precision, versatility, 
and ease of operation will simplify the 
teaching of modern shop practice. 


TEACHING HELPS— Many valuable training aids, man- 
uals, sound films, charts and blueprints designed 
especially for instruction purposes are available to 
instructors. Write for Circular 21-D describing these 
teaching helps. 


SOUTH BEND LATHE WORKS 


465 EAST MADISON STREET * SOUTH BEND 22, INDIANA ¢ LATHE BUILDERS FOR 38 YEARS 
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Here and There 


Wisconsin Training Guides 

When you are giving thought to 
safety training you will want to see 
a series of leaflets issued by the 
Wisconsin State Board of Vocation- 
al and Adult Education. One was 
brought out first in 1943, but the 
rest are 1944 products. All told 
there are six mimeographed docu- 
ments in this Teacher Training Se- 
ries: 

Industrial Safety Training, No. 47 

Welding Shop Safety Training, 
No. 47A 

Sheet Metal Safety Training, No. 
47B 

Printing Shop Safety Training, 
No. 47C 

Machine Shop Safety Training, 
No. 47D 

Woodworking Shop Safety Train- 
ing, No. 47E 

Roy R. Van Duzee, director, vo- 
cational and adult education, West 
Allis, (chairman), and R. L. Welch, 
supervisor, trade and_ industrial 
education, on the State Board staff 
at Madison, were the leading spirits 
in this work. Subcommittees famil- 
iar with each named craft assisted 
in preparing the respective docu- 
ments. The publications were issued 
to meet a “dire need for a standard 
industrial safety and health train- 
ing course.”’ 


Hawkins Addresses DCT Clubs 

Prizes were awarded at the sixth 
annual Florida Federation of DCT 
Clubs convention this year by L. S. 
Hawkins, chief, trade and industrial 
education service, U. S. Office of 
Education. Said Mr. Hawkins: “Any 
words of mine addressed to a group 
like the DCT students would be 
quite different from words spoken 
to the average group of high school 
graduates. One of the outstanding 
features of DCT work is the initia- 
tion of these young people into the 
work-a-day world while they are 
still in school instead of being ulti- 
mately catapulted out of the warm 
and sheltered atmosphere of the 
school into the chilly waters of busi- 
ness. These young people have had 
a chance to wade out for a year or 
more before taking the plunge and 
getting wet all over.” 


For Electrical Measurement 
A laboratory for precision meas- 
urement of electrical and magnetic 
quantities will be established by the 
Illinois Institute of Technology. The 
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laboratory’s ultimate goal is to pro- 
vide precision electrical measure- 
ments for the Chicago area ap- 
proaching in accuracy those of the 
Bureau of Standards in Washing- 
ton, D. C. To be known-«as the 
Ohmite Laboratory for Precision 
Measurements, the laboratory is be- 
ing set up with the help of a $15,000 
grant from the Ohmite Manufac- 
turing Company. The laboratory 
will be located at the Armour Re- 
search Foundation of the Illinois 
Institute of Technology. 


Illinois Agriculture 

Vocational agriculture classes in 
Illinois are using the new 16 mm. 
sound film Illinois Agriculture. Dis- 
tributed by the Illinois Development 
Council, the film depicts state farm- 
ing resources and what is being 
done to develop them. 


Vermont on the Air 

“Education in high school must 
be geared to serve the 85 per cent 
who do not go to college, and that 
means vocational education,” de- 
clared John E. Nelson, Vermont 
state director of vocational educa- 
tion, in a recent broadcast. Sharing 
the “mike” discussion of “A Look 
Ahead in Vocational Education for 
Vermont,” were Helen R. LeBaron, 
state supervisor of home economics, 
and W. Howard Martin, state super- 
visor of agricultural education. Mr. 
Martin urged a three point program: 
first, an effective vocational guid- 
ance service; second, vocational 
courses established to train for 
rural service occupations related to 
agriculture; third, courses to train 
boys and girls for business and 
manufacturing jobs. Miss LeBaron 
agreed with her colleagues on the 
need for schools of not fewer than 
500 students providing courses of 
wide variety. 


N. Y. School for Veterans 

When withdrawal of war training 
funds closed the state vocational 
training schools for veterans at 
Troy and Schenectady, the New 
York State Board of Regents voted 
to establish a one-year school for 
veterans at Troy. Veterans who 
were enrolled at Schenectady will 
be transferred to Troy, according 
to a report to the N. Y. Times. “‘The 
Veterans Administration,” the re- 
port said, “‘also will assist in financ- 
ing the project.” 
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CHALLENGE 


I. healing the wounds 
of these years of havoc 
and remaking the world 
we hope for, few tasks 
are of greater importance 
than creating the healthy 
interest, poise and self- 
confidence which comes 
of hands and minds which 
are creatively employed. 
To those to whom this 
work is entrusted this is 
indeed an inspiring chal- 
lenge. We at American 
Handicrafts believe we 
can be of real help. Our 
New Catalogue of 80 
pages gives specific de- 
tails on the long list of 
handicraft materials, kits 
and tools which we make 
available. We quite truly 
believe you will find it 

A Real Contribution. 


LEATHERCRAFT 
ORNAKRAFT 

METAL WORKING 
MODELLING 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 
BLOCK PRINTING 
MODEL BUILDING 
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RECONDITIONING 


qT. a patient is confined to bed with a fractured thigh 
or any other injury, medical authorities recognize and 
agree that not only the muscles in the injured limb, 
but all the other extremities, and the body as well, 
tend to waste away through disuse. Physical de- 
terioriation is not the only problem that Army doc- 
tors must cope with as a result of the patient lying 
idly in bed. Inactivity of the mind over a long period 
of time leads to dullness of thought and may permit 
incapacitating mental processes to take root. 

Prolonged hospitalization invariably leads to mental 
and physical atrophy if no effort is made to combat 
weariness, debility, indifference and boredom. Ac- 
tivities other than those directed toward alleviating 
the primary cause of the soldier’s incapacity may be 
precluded during the early or acute phase of the 
illness or injury. But as soon as the critical phase 
has passed, the patient is encouraged to participate in 
varying degrees of mental and physical activities. 
This carefully planned program toward restoring the 
patient to his former functional capacity is called “re- 
conditioning.” 

Medical men, both in and out of the Army, generally 
agree that in order to obtain the maximum recovery 
from an injury or illness, in the shortest possible time, 
the whole man must be considered. It is not enough 
to treat the patient with medicine and surgery. The 
mental and emotional man must be considered as well. 
All Army hospitals at home and abroad met this need 
by establishing reconditioning as a part of the treat- 


ment program supplementing,the work of the Army 
doctor. Reconditioning is one of the modern miracles 
of military medicine. 


Reconditioning Cuts Hospital Time 


In.one group of scarlet fever cases when recondi- 
tioning was omitted hospitalization required 33 days. 
Another group receiving reconditioning needed only 
23 days for complete cure. 

As increased numbers of casualties were returned 
to this country, the surgeon general of the Army estab- 
lished convalescent hospitals where patients in ad- 
vanced stages of convalescence might be provided 
with a more intensive, as well as extensive, program 
of reconditioning. 

Principles and practices of reconditioning at the 
Camp Carson Convalescent Hospital in Colorado are 
typical of the general policies followed by Army hos- 
pitals throughout the United States and abroad. De- 
signed to meet the individual needs of 5,000 patients, 
the program is not intended to entertain the battle 
casualty nor to rehabilitate him vocationally. 

Each patient is scheduled for an eight-hour daily 
program which is divided into six main phases: coun- 
seling, occupational therapy, recreation, physical re- 
conditioning, orientation and educational recondition- 
ing. 

Immediately upon arrival the patient receives 
counseling service. This includes a study of his rec- 
ords, an interview and tests when necessary. The hos- 


HOW CAMP CARSON’S CONVALESCENTS MAK 


Photos from Camp Carson Convaiescent Hospital 
Auto electricity shops are well equipped 
with modern machines and testing devices. 
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Convalescents may study typing, bookkeep- 
ing, shorthand and other business courses. 


Photo to tig 


Eight vocational education leaders s 
the industrial training shops at Ca 
Carson Convalescent Hospital, Colo. | 
to right, front: E. C. Comstock, state di 
tor of vocational education, Colo.; L. 
Dennis, executive secretary, AVA; Ma 
Ralph C. Wenrich, director, Reconditioni 


Division, Convalescent Hospital; Lt. 


J. H. Taber, commanding officer; 

Hitchcock, state director of vocational ed 
cation, Wyo. Back rew, left to right: Ral 
Kenck, state director of vocational edu 
tion, Mont.; Alfred C. Erickson, director 
vocational education, Colorado Spring 
Colo.; Fred A. Smith, state director of voc 
tional education, Ark.; and J B. Perky, st 
director of vocational education, Ok 
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Modern Miracle 


pital attempts to discover the patient’s interests and 
aptitudes as well as his past experiences. Then follows 
a selection of studies to be pursued by the patient 
during his stay at the convalescent hospital. Periodic 
counseling is provided for. The patient may, if he 
desires, return for further counseling service and a 
new schedule once each week. At the end of the 
patient’s convalescent stay, he returns to the same 
counselor who has worked with him previously for 
separation counseling, if he is to be discharged or for 
reclassification, if-he is to be returned to duty. 


Varied Daily Program 

During his stay, the convalescent may require oc- 
cupational therapy treatment. This form of activity 
is aimed at the restoration of functions in diseased 
or injured nerves, tendons, muscles and joints. Pa- 
tients having a functional disability spend two hours 
daily in the occupational therapy shops. By working 
in activities including leathercraft, plastics, weaving, 
woodcarving and printing, patients bring into use the 
defective muscles and skeletal parts that need func- 
tional development. The patient interested carries on 
the desired exercises more diligently than he would 
otherwise. Trained occupational therapists give this 
therapeutic treatment on specific recommendations of 
a medical officer. 

Recreation is a high spot in the patient’s program. 
Two hours of each day are set aside for fun. He 
has a choice among movies, dances, USO hospital 


FASTER RETURN TO NORMAL 
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By MAJOR RALPH C. WENRICH, 


Director, Reconditioning Division, Camp Carson 

Convalescent Hospital, Camp Carson, Colo. 
shows, swimming, ice skating, bowling, horseback 
riding, archery, fishing, golfing, tennis and trips to 
scenic points of interest. Activities in which the pa- 
tient may again participate as a civilian receive par- 
ticular emphasis. 

Physiological retrogression during convalescence is 
prevented by physical reconditioning directed toward 
the restoration of full strength and stamina. Progres- 
sively graded physical activities include marching, 
calisthenics, group games, bicycling and parades. 

Remedial gymnasiums are provided with all types 
of scientific equipment for patients who need special 
exercises in order to restore normal functions to a 
diseased or injured part of the body. 

Each patient is required to participate in orientation 
one hour each day. Orientation aids those separated 
from military service in their readjustment to civilian 
living. In addition to the perplexing problems of ad- 
justment on return to the United States, the wounded 
soldier also has the additional problems of recovering 
from a disability, of getting over the feeling of detach- 
ment from reality because of loss of identification with 
his Army unit and of the uncertainty of his future. 
Educational movies, lectures and discussions demon- 
strate to the wounded soldier that his performance of 
duty is appreciated and that his disabilities can be 
overcome by the will to do so and diligent application. 
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In the building trades department con- 
valescents test their future job interests. 














For those who are to be returned to duty, an effort 
is made to make them realize that they can still make 
a needed contribution. 

Educational reconditioning is the art and science 
of exercising, stimulating and activating the mental 
processes through educational activities to encourage 
a frame of mind conducive to mental health and nor- 
mal mental functioning. This phase is divided into 
two main categories: general and industrial education. 
The general education section includes a variety of 
courses in the following areas: business, music, agri- 
culture, dramatics and shop hobbies. 


The Educational Program 


In the agriculture department each patient is en- 
couraged to work on a project based upon his par- 
ticular needs. If he plans to return to a ranch, he 
takes up problems dealing with ranching. His program 
fits his anticipated needs. The patient who has in 
mind a poultry farm is encouraged to develop plans for 
such a project and his studies are directed toward 
this end. 

Business education includes courses in bookkeeping, 
business arithmetic, business English, business law, 
business organization, advertising, salesmanship, short- 
hand and typing. The patient may take any combina- 
tion of these courses depending upon his particular 
interests and needs. 

The patient interested in music may either learn to 
play a musical instrument or he may merely de- 
velop a latent interest in music appreciation. The con- 
valescent with a bent toward dramatics spends two 
hours a day in the Soldier Show Workshop. There 
he learns stage construction, make-up, acting and play 
production. 


The diversional shops are designed particularly for 
those who have no desires for industrial training with 
a vocational implication but who are interested in de- 
veloping and exploring certain hobbies or avocational 
interests. 

The industrial education section includes the fol- 
lowing departments: electrical, with courses in gen- 
eral electricity and radio; auto mechanics, with courses 
in general auto mechanics, tire rebuilding, auto body 
and fender repair and driver training; metal work, 
with machine shop practice, combination welding, 
light metal work and refrigeration; building trades, 
with carpentry, plumbing, sheet metal, masonry, paint- 
ing and interior decorating, heat and ventilating, and 
house wiring; and the miscellaneous department, em- 
bracing courses such as typewriter repair, upholstery, 
cabinet making, furniture refinishing, commercial art 
and printing. The patient may select one of 28 dif- 
ferent industrial education courses. 

In addition to mental stimulation the industrial 
education program enables the patient to explore po- 
tential vocational interests which he may develop after 
separation from the Army through GI Bill of Rights 
training. 

Subject matter and method of presentation must 
challenge the patient’s interest. In order to do this, 
the Army has provided adequate equipment. Quali- 
fied personnel, difficult to find in numbers needed, are 
being up-graded through an in-service instructor 
training program. Inexperienced instructors gain nec- 
essary teaching skills and an appreciation of the pur- 
pose of the program. Instructors learn to consider the 
effect training has on the patient; not how skilled is 
he becoming but how the training is helping him to 
get well. 





Dr. Nystrom Reappointed 


AUL H. NYSTROM, New York, 
was reappointed on July 24, 
1945, to a third three-year term as 
Federal Board for Vocational Ed- 
ucation member representing man- 
ufacturing and commerce. Paul H. Nystrom 

Dr. Nystrom has also served vocational education 
through the American Vocational Association. Only 
last January he was succeeded as vice president for 
business education by Ira W. Kibby, state department 
of education, California. For nearly ten years he has 
trained students for the improvement of distribution 
at Columbia University where he is professor of mar- 
keting. 

Matching training with practice, Dr. Nystrom has 
been for a number of years president of the Limited 
Price Variety Stores Association with headquarters in 
New York City. He is prominent in the Advertising 
and Salesmanagers clubs. Since 1927 he has been a 
consultant on business and marketing. 








Graduate of the Superior Normal School, Dr. 
Nystrom received his doctor’s degree from the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. Work on a farm and clerical 
work in stores was followed by positions in Wisconsin 
high schools and at the universities of Wisconsin and 
Minnesota. Entering business he became director of 
research for U. S. Rubber Co. From 1921 to 1927 Dr. 
Nystrom was director of the Retail Research Associa- 
tion and the Associated Merchandising Corporation. 

Among the books Dr. Nystrom has written are 
Fashion Merchandising, Principles of Consumption, 
Economics of Fashion, Automobile Selling, Retail 
Stores Management, Textiles, and Economics of Retail- 
ing. 

In the April, 1945, American Vocational Journal 
Dr. Nystrom contributed a feature article, “Buying Is 
Our Bootstrap.” 

“During his nine years of service as a member of 
the Board,” says J. C. Wright, Assistant U. S. Commis- 
sioner for Vocational Education, “Dr. Nystrom has 
served two terms of two years each as chairman. He 
has attended practically all meetings and has taken 
a very active interest in the discussions of problems 
affecting the program of vocational education.” 
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These vacant places will appear on the 


q the nation’s huge postwar building needs are to 
be met within a reasonable time, 63,000 additional 
brick masons must be trained in the immediate fu- 
ture. Thus, the clay products industry has reason to 
be thankful that we have a highly developed system 
of vocational education, since vocational teachers 
necessarily will play a vital and prominent part in the 
task of increasing the supply of skilled masons by 
nearly 70 per cent. 

The shortage of masons is due, first, to the fact that 
the volume of construction and the demand for mason- 
ry buildings will be the greatest in history as soon as 
wartime restrictions on private buildings are removed, 
and second, to the fact that the number of.apprentices 
entering the trade during the recent years has been 
far less than the number of skilled masons leaving 
because of death, incapacity and other reasons. 

In fact, as indicated on the chart on the next page, 
the estimated number of masons available for post- 
war construction is not appreciably greater than is 
shown by official figures for the year 1870, although 
the population of the country has increased mean- 
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wall in the building boom. 


By DOUGLAS WHITLOCK 


General Counsel, Structural Clay Products Institute 


while from 38,500,000 people in 1870 to about 138,000, - 
000 at the present time. 

The Structural Clay Products Institute, national asso- 
ciation of brick and tile manufacturers, is meeting this 
problem head-on, realizing that the industry will fall 
well below its potential market and that the building 
of urgently needed new homes, factories, hospitals. 
schools and other structures will be seriously retarded 
until thousands of new masons have been recruited 
and trained. 


Vocational Man on Staff 
To coordinate this work, SCPI has obtained the ser- 
vices of Louis Tirell, who for 23 years was a teacher 
of bricklaying in the Essex County (N. J.) Vocational 
Schools and was formerly president of the County’s 
Vocational Teachers’ Association. Tirell entered on his 
new assignment May 1. He has prepared a comprehen- 


VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS ASKED TO TRAIN 
NOW FOR COMING BUILDING BOOM 
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Number of U. S. masons has not risen in proportion to popula- 
tion (dotted line). Cross hatched area — postwar shortage. 


sive plan for establishing apprentice training programs 
for brick masons throughout the country. His program 
is designed to enlist the support and participation of 
local clay products manufacturers, contractors, and 
union officials, as well as academic and vocational 
school officials and the Apprentice Training Service of 
the War Manpower Commission. 

To interest young men in becoming masons, a spe- 
cial sound film entitled Brick and Stone Mason has 
been prepared for showing before school officials and 
prospective masons. A special pamphlet describing the 
advantages of becoming a mason also will be available. 
Vocational school authorities will be urged to establish 
full-time pre-apprentice training classes and also part- 
time apprentice training classes. SCPI will provide a 
complete list of shop equipment and layout details. 


Vocational Schools Well Prepared 


Since the volume of postwar construction should 
reach a peak within little more than one year after 
VJ day, it is imperative that mason training get under 
way on an unprecedented scale at the earliest possible 
date. The training of more than 60,000 masons is a 
formidable task, but one for which our vocational 
schools fortunately are well prepared. 

Additional evidence of an existing serious shortage 
in the building trades is manifested in a recent survey 
of the age trends in the skilled trades (Technical Pub- 
lication No. T-120, Apprentice Training Service, War 
Manpower Commission). This survey reveals that the 
skilled workers in 1940 were no longer young. The 
survey found that the average age of the skilled work- 
ers in 13 trades increased from about 38 years in 1900 
to 42 years in 1940. The reason given for this increase 
in age is the fact that insufficient replacements were 
being trained. 

The survey states: “We are not training enough be- 
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ginners in the trades to replace even those craftsmen 
who reach the age of 65 years, to say nothing of the 
large, unrecorded number who die or retire or go to 
other jobs before the age of 65 years. Replacements 
(apprentices and workers below 20 years of age) as a 
percentage of all ages, dropped from 10 per cent in 
1900 to three per cent in 1940. 

“Unless adequate replacements are trained in the 
skilled trades to replace not only the aged, but also the 
retirements and deaths, the average age of skilled 
workers may be expected to rise much more rapidly, 
and the country soon finds itself short of craftsmen.” 

The average of reliable forecasts by government and 
business shows an estimated need of 1,284,000 homes 
per year. By employing the definite relationship figure 
indicating the number of bricks used for each new 
dwelling constructed, we find that the demand on the 
clay products industry will average approximately 18 
billion brick equivalents per year. 

Something of the demand this creates for brick 
masons is evident in the further fact that a mason can 
lay an average of 83 1/3 bricks per hour or 583 bricks 
in a seven-hour day. ; 

More information on this shortage will be found in 
a new pamphlet, The Mason Shortage, recently issued 
by the Structural Clay Products Institute. Copies will 
be supplied free upon request. For copies of The Mason 
Shortage and for information on how to obtain the 
film, Brick and Stone Mason, write to Structural Clay 
Products Institute, 1756 K St., Washington 6, D. C. 

Vocational educators contemplating introduction or 
expansion of training masons will find valuable help 
and guidance in a U. S. Office of Education publication, 
Bricklaying, An Analysis of the Trade, Vocational Divi- 
sion Bulletin No. 208, 40 cents. Order from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. This bul- 
letin, containing more than 100 illustrations, is the 
product of two years work with trade unions, em- 
ployers’ associations, manufacturers, etc. 


Vocational teacher, Louis Tirell, 
has been engaged by Struc- 
tural Clay Products Institute 
to promote training of brick 
masons by vocational school 
to replace alarming shortages. 





“A formidable task for voca- 
tional schools.’’—Douglas Whit- 
lock, general counsel, the Struc- 
tural Clay Products Institute. 
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WHAT SHOULD VOCATIONAL TEACHERS DO ABOUT 
THE BARRIERS BETWEEN YOUTH AND JOBS? 


Is There Too Much Social Legislation? 


By JOHN A. McCARTHY, 


istant C Sssioner of 
Education, New Jersey Department 
of Public Instruction 





- than a generation ago, boys and girls left school 
when they wished without asking permission from 
anyone. In many cases, no one in the school knew 
why they left or what had become of them. If Joe 
Smith was a likeable sort of fellow, some teacher might 
ask what had become of Joe and learn that he had 
gone to work in the local mill, foundry, or machine 
shop. Joe found the job for himself, or maybe ‘*Pop” 
knew the foreman who, in those days, hired and fired. 
Joe started to learn in the University of Hardknocks. 
Many who started this way moved up the occupational 
ladder to success. 

Mike Tovar, however, was different from his school- 
mate, Joe Smith. He did not know enough to leave a 
class in which he had no opportunity to succeed. He 
was in trouble constantly until, through the help and 
guidance of the principal or superintendent, he found 
a job. In Mike’s case, this was a sound guidance pro- 
cedure, one that resulted in placement. When Mike 
arrived at the stage of progress in school where it was 
a question of Mike’s staying or the teacher’s quitting 
her job, Mike was invited into the office and some- 
body went to work in his behalf. The principal or the 
superintendent knew a brother Rotarian or brother Elk 
and called him up to see if a job could be made for 
Mike. At 13 Mike started his career at $3.00 per 
week. 

Everyone was happy—Mike because he was free of 
a school he did not like; his mother because $3.00 per 
week did help the family; the teacher because there 
would be peace and tranquillity until another Mike 
came along; and the principal or superintendent be- 
cause he could now work on school details without 
having to receive an ultimatum to “do something about 
Mike or else.” 


Thousands of “Mikes” 

Those were the days when there was freedom of 
action, when there was little organized guidance, but 
some effective guidance nevertheless. Those were the 
days when exploration was found only in geographies 
and histories; where counseling was limited largely 
to the legal profession; when individual records were 
Scarce and inaccurate; when interviews were given 
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only to the bad boys and girls and the good ones were 
neglected. Those days have gone, most likely forever. 

No matter how tough Mike Tovar may be today, 
he must stay in school until he gets tougher. The 
minimum age at which Mike may continue to exhibit 
his toughness in school is, in many states, 16 years. 
He may leave then if he wishes, but he cannot get 
much of a job. Often at 16, Mike ghen decides he does 
not want to leave. He wants to play football and 
basketball. He makes good team material. But he 
has little other than physical qualities to help him in 
his school work. 

There are thousands of “Mikes” in school. They 
are the offspring of men and women who, at the age 
when boys and girls may now legally go to work, had 
had several years’ of work experience. Many young 
people of today are just as eager, as were their fathers, 
to leave school and go to work. But the school super- 
intendent has less assurance when he calls up his 
friends to get a job for Mike Tovar or anyone else. 
The mill owner cannot hire anyone he wants; the 
hiring and firing prerogatives of foremen have been 
restricted. Persons can go to work only if certain legal 
requirements have been satisfied. Mike must stay in 
school and like it. 


What Can We Do for Mike? 


Young people who must stay in school against their 
wishes create one of the most severe problems of 
modern education. Every high school principal and 
superintendent is greatly concerned about them. To 
some, the answer seems to be vocational education, 
but vocational education is not the entire solution. 
Vocational education of the pre-employment type may 
help where programs of effective size may be organ- 
ized and where the objectives have been determined 
to meet the occupational needs of the area to be served. 
We must not forget, however, that many of those who 
must remain in school do not have. what it takes for 
the skilled trades. They lack ability to develop tech- 
nical knowledge and trade judgment. They will be 
more successful in the repetitive and operative type 
of job. In most instances schools can do very little in 
the way of job preparation for this field because it is 
impossible to duplicate in schools the environment in 
which job operations will function. Training for these 
jobs must be left to industry. But the schools have a 
responsibility to help this group while in school to 
make satisfactory adjustments to living in an indus- 
trial community. Much can be done for these future 
workers through the social science and industrial arts 
departments. 

Let us look back 25 years. That is not a long time 
in our school history—let us see what has been hap- 
pening to youth in their efforts to get jobs. Previous 











to 1920, the path between the school and the job was 
simple—there were no obstructions. It was an easy 
jump from the school to the job. 


Why Can’t He Get a Job? 


In the early twenties, however, we began to see the 
development of the first of what we shall call em- 
ployment screens. In New Jersey, these were the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, eliminating some of the 
most unjust and most inhuman practices blotting 
American industry. The Workmen’s Compensation Act 
helped the worker in New Jersey, but it also created 
problems for them because it was a screen through 
which workers now must pass. That Act led employers 
to set up strict physical examinations. This was the 
first real obstacle bétween school and job. It was less 
clearly defined in 1920 than now, but nevertheless was 
something with which the youth had to contend. 
Today we have many such screens—each with an in- 
creasingly finer mesh; each representing a definite bar- 
rier. 

One of these in New Jersey is the compulsory edu- 
cation act which regulates the minimum age at which 
persons can go to work. It places bookkeeping require- 
ments upon the employer. These make him so extreme- 
ly cautious, he sets a beginning age limit far beyond 
the minimum prescribed. Then, too, there is a state 
wage and hour act with other age standards to be 
observed. 

Next, there is the Federal act which gives a floor 
to wages and a ceiling to hours and still other stand- 
ards. Mike Tovar cannot go to work when he wishes. 





He cannot work for $3.00 a week. He must be paid a 
minimum hourly rate unless his employer gets an ex- 
emptiorr for him, and this is not easy to obtain. Aj) 
of these make the employer over-cautious in setting 
minimum age requirements. A violation of the age 
standard is likely to result in fines and unwanted pub- 
licity. He wants to be sure he observes the laws 
to play safe. So he sets the beginning age well beyond 
the legal requirements. 


More and More Screens 


There was no Wagner Act in 1920—there is today. 
In securing rights for collective bargaining, labor 
groups have established other regulations which the 
employer must respect. That is one reason the em- 
ployer cannot accede to the school principal’s request 
to put a boy to work. Labor has some say about who 
shall be given preference when jobs are to be had. 
Seniority rights have been established. They must be 
observed. 

The Walsh-Healy Act has other regulations about 
employment ages. Boys and girls must be 18 years 
when they start work in industries operating under 
this law. Child labor regulations restrict youth from 
many jobs because they are hazardous. For example 
in New Jersey, youth under 18 years are not permitted 
to operate woodworking machines in industry al- 
though these machines are no different from those 
students use in school industrial arts departments 
They cannot work with chemicals or where chemicals 
are used. They cannot work where gasoline is sold 
or used, but the state does license them to drive : 
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car at 17 years of age. No one cares if they sit on 
the gas tank. 

These regulations also affect the normal boy and girl 
who start to school early and graduate at 17 years of 
age. It’makes all of the good jobs in these restricted 
fields available to those who are below average and 
have been retarded in school and do not leave until 18. 

Employers establish their own specifications for cer- 
tain types of jobs. In some instances, job specifications 
go far beyond the job needs. The employer uses these 
specifications because they are an easy measuring 
stick. In some instances, there are rigid physical ex- 
aminations to safeguard the employer against compen- 
sation payments for injuries due to physical conditions 
which have their roots somewhere else. In other in- 
stances, there are mental tests for job classification 
and temperament tests to determine emotional re- 
actions. 


The Third Industrial Revolution 


The state and community establish regulations in 
the licensing of workers in such fields as beauty cul- 
ture, motor vehicle operation, food preparation and 
serving, barbering and other fields. Regulations for 
beauticians have been established to assure compe- 
tency, cleanliness and safety. 

Thus, you see, we have legislation which makes it 
difficult for Mike and his friends to get a job. This 


Workmen's 
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Union 
Regulations 


Physical 
Examinations 





Employers 
Regulations 


is social legislation de- 

veloped to help the mass 

of workers although it may 

put a burden on a few. It 

is legislation characteristic 

of the third industrial rev- 

olution. The effects are no 

more drastic than those 

which occurred in the first 

industrial revolution when 

power was applied to the 

machine. Or in the second, 

here mass production developed. Each of these de- 
velopments placed a great responsibility for adjust- 
ment upon workers. The earlier revolutions were more 
violent because society was less prepared for them, 
but, even today the legislation which benefits adults 
places great obstacles in the path of youth. These rules 


also place tremendous burdens upon our educational 
forces. 


Too Much Legislation? 


School people feel the present laws keep too many 
in school who could profit more by work. Some have 
suggested that the legislation be repealed. It is not 
easy to repeal legislation that has been fought for by 
those who know the plight of the workers of a genera- 
tion ago. Whether we like the laws or not, they are 
here to stay. They are a part of our American living 
They must be accepted as such. 

(Concluded on page 41) 




















































At the crucial moment in New Mexico 
a faulty fitting threatened to halt the de- 
tonation of the world’s first atomic bomb. 
Even the atomic era will have need for 
good machinists. 


When Yank asked soldiers, ‘“What changes 
would you like to see made in postwar 
America?” the soldiers put better education 
second on their list. Right below “‘neccessity 
of removing racial prejudice.” 


About 3,000 G.I.’‘s are enrolled in the 
vocational school set up at Warden, 
England, for soldiers waiting passage 
to USA. 


England expects 50 newly established vo- 
vational training centers to train a half 
million skilled workers within the next five 
years. 


One state recently acquired at small 
cost on request of its vocational schools 
war surpluses valued at more than 
$250,000. Latest acquisition, a $5,000 
turret lathe. 


Many industries see in FFA a force de- 
serving their encouragement. They have 
ordered 400,000 copies of the new pictorial 
FFA booklet to help more citizens know what 
this organization is doing for its country 
and its members. 


Final choice of names for the national 
organizations of home economics clubs: 
Future Homemakers of America, and, for 
Negro students, New Homemakers of 
America. 


As head of the Veterans Reemployment 
and Adviscry Commission, newly authorized 
by the Connecticut legislature, Governor 
Baldwin named Carl A. Gray, manufacturer 
and president of the Connecticut section 
of the AVA. 


Of education recently Gov. Dewey of 
New York had this to say: 


“Schooling develops human resources. 
it is not a coincidence that, the world 
over, a higher diffusion of learning goes 
hand in hand with greater prosperity 
and with a more abundant life. A dol- 
lar’s value for every dollar spent on 
schools, we must and shall have. With 
that safeguard, the spending of money 
on education is the best of all expendi- 
tures.’ 
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PROFESSIONAL ASSOCIATION 
in VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


The comprehensive values usually advanced in defense of any 
program for education are: (1) the preparation for and trans- 
mission of a democratic way of life; (2) the continuous recon- 
struction and improvement of emergent culture; and (3) a con- 
cern for meeting the “needs” of students in the basic aspects of 
living. 

Workers in vocational education are rightfully confident that 
their program meets these three obligations. 

Teachers and administrators, every one, however, must stand 
ready to continuously evaluate themselves and their work in 
terms of their accomplishments—in terms of the improvement of 
their students in meeting their own needs, of the improvement of 
the way of life in our democratic culture, a culture and a society 
characterized by consideration for individuals and by faith and 
belief in the use of intelligence in associated living. These charac- 
teristics of the society we wish to preserve and develop must be 
recognized and embraced by teachers as the underlying philoso- 
phy for all their teaching and for their daily living. 

We must live and work together—in smal] school groups, in 
local associations, in state associations, in national associations, 
and as nations in the international body. Every worker and every 
association in vocational education must accept responsibility for 
working in cooperation with all other agencies for the advance- 
ment and improvement of our way of living. As between fields of 
vocational education or between all kinds of education we are 
moving from a mere tolerance of differences to an understanding 
and appreciation of the essential values in combining our differ- 
ing contributions. . 

Real and honest regard for honorable industry and sound 
learning will bring about associations concerned with skills and 
knowledges—yes, and through these with the things forever in- 
capable of definition, belonging to love, beauty, and worship; the 
shapes, powers, and glory of which are ever building, unbuilding, 
and rebuilding in each man’s soul, and in the soul of the whole 
world. 


Dr. Henry S. Brunner is Secretary-Treasurer of the Pennsylvania 
Vocational Association and Head, Department of Agricultural 
Education, Pennsylvania State College. 
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Homemaking students helped children to improve eating habits. 


CALUMET’S 
CRUSADE 


sais Oklahoma, was no exception to many 
other towns of 300 population. It had no doctor or 
trained nurse and the county had no health depart- 
ment. It needed a health program and decided to have 
one. 

The school superintendent and the vocational home- 
making department organized for action. With the 
school as the center of the plan, the community is be- 
ing awakened gradually. Citizens are learning ways to 
stimulate and maintain good health. 

Some goals have been reached during the past year. 
Those in charge strive to improve sanitation habits and 
the nutritional status of the students and others. They 
stimulate an adequate program for prevention and 
control of communicable diseases and the administra- 
tion of proper first-aid. 


Tackling Sanitation 

The plan works under two committees. The first 
consists of the vocational homemaking teacher, the 
town mayor, a representative from the Red Cross, a 
mother of a high school student, and another from the 
elementary school, and a representative from the 
Ladies’ Guild. The vocational homemaking teacher 
heads both committees; the other group consisting of 
members of the school faculty. 

The question of sanitation was tackled with the in- 
stallation of a lavatory in the grade building and the 
improvement of facilities for hanging wraps and stor- 
ing lunches. The teachers followed these new acquisi- 
tions with a discussion on the importance of neatness 
and cleanliness. It has become a “must” to wash hands 
before lunch. The eighth grade homemaking class be- 
came so enthusiastic it suggested a “clean-up day.”’ 

Improvement of food habits began with a program 
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Students equipped room for children who become ill at school. 


formulated by -the upper and lower grade teachers. 
They chose first the project of an adequate breakfast 
for each pupil. Games were used to show that the well- 
fed child must have milk, fruit and cereal or certain 
other foods to begin the day. Parties were given with 
“orange” place cards. At each table the oranges were 
prepared in a different way. After everyone had a 
chance to see the variety of arrangement, the place 
cards were eaten. In one demonstration two of the 
small children helped the homemaking girls set the 
table for a model breakfast which had been prepared 
by the high school students. 


Equip Isolation Room 

This program did not end with a class exercise. Each 
child was given a score card in colors so the young- 
ster could mark it easily. On these they kept a record 
of what they had for breakfast. Tabulations showed 
that 54 per cent of these children now have a sufficient 
morning meal instead of only 1 in 26. 

Part of the campaign to prevent and control com- 
municable diseases was the equipment of an isolation 
room. This was done by the homemaking II girls. Its 
frequent use showed clearly the need for a place to 
care for the child who becomes ill and cannot be taken 
home immediately. 

At the faculty committee’s recommendation, indi- 
vidual health records were made. Height and weight 
of each elementary student were checked every six 
weeks. Pupils in the upper grades were examined for 
tuberculosis. 

Out of these activities grew the first community 
health meeting. Here the program was explained and 
discussed, the health committee introduced and a nu- 
trition skit presented by homemaking students. 

So these practical plans have definitely left the class- 
room and are reaching the community after a period 
of hard pioneer work. 


How a homemaking teacher helped 
a village learn new health habits 


By MARGUERITE SCRUGGS 





What Will YOU Do That Is International? 


AVA MEMBERS INVITED TO SUBMIT THEIR VIEWS 


The AVA _ Executive Committee 
meeting at Pennsylvania State College 
on August 10 approved the appoint- 
ment of an AVA Committee on Inter- 
national Education. Franklin J. Keller 
was named chairman. Other members 
of the committee will be appointed 
later.—Editors. 


EARS ago, at one of those refresh- 

ing oases that happily dot the des- 
ert wastes of some educational conven- 
tions, Eduard Lindeman propounded a 
question that has stayed with us ever since. Recog- 
nizing the futility of mere words at his lecture on 
Democracy and Education, he gazed intently at his 
listeners and challenged: “What have you done to- 
day that was democratic?” This nation has long been 
committed to democracy. Now, it has just cast in its lot 
with inter-national-alism. So, Vocational Educator, 
what will you do that is international? 

In 1936, at the San Antonio AVA Convention, in a 
letter to the officers, we presented, among other pro- 
posals, the following: 

“The International Bureau of Vocational Education 
(Bureau International de Enseignement Technique) 
is an international organization with which the AVA 
should be affiliated. When I was studying occupational 
adjustment problems in Europe I learned more through 
this agency than through any other on the continent. 
The Bureau published extensive accounts of its pro- 
ceedings and of vocational education procedures in 
various countries. In a war-torn and war-threatened 
world, we ought to do our utmost to exchange thoughts 
and practices in the arts of peace. Otherwise, we shall 
be living in a fool’s paradise, where an ‘international 
incident’ may, at any moment, canalize all our voca- 
tional education efforts into the manufacture of engines 
of destruction and the vocational training of engineers 
of destruction.” 

In 1938, when we attended the Bureau’s convention 
in Berlin, the fuse was already burning. Then, the 
debacle! 


High School, 


Another Chance 


Now, we have another chance, the last chance. The 
International Educational and Cultural Organization 
proposed by the Allied Ministers of Education sets up 
the framework and the procedure. (United States will 
send delegates to the first meeting to be held in 
London about Nov. 1.) The intelligence, the experience, 
the spirit must be provided by earnest, eager men and 
women teachers, as individuals and in association, for, 
as with our own U. S. Office of Education, this organ- 
ization cannot function effectively or realistically with- 


By FRANKLIN J. KELLER 


Principal, Metropolitan Vocational 
New York City 


out the support, stimulation and hearty 
cooperation of the educators in the 
field, who must be willing to give time. 
effort, thought and money to the bet- 
terment of schools for young people 
and adults throughout the world. By 
intervisitation, conference, correspon- 
dence and publication they will ex- 
change their choicest accomplishments. 

The San Francisco Charter and the 
Bretton Woods Agreement again em- 
phasize the fundamental importance 
of economic cooperation. Economics 
means trade and trade means industry and agriculture 
and business for all of which vocational education is 
basic. “Intellectual” cooperation can be successful only 
when there is understanding of the ideologies that 
grow out of economics. The apparent bewilderment 
that followed the recent British election should not be 
shared by vocational educators whose business it is to 
equip young people and adults to meet the world on 
its own terms. Every attempt must be made to raise 
economic standards. Vocational education should help 
in the process. 

Teachers in the various countries have a great dea! 
in common. They are concerned with young people 
who, at least in their early years, do not harbor the 
differences of opinion regarding politics, race and re- 
ligion so common among adults. By keeping the welfare 
of children continuously in view, teachers of different 
nationalities may come to understand each other much 
more quickly than men and women in other professions. 


Where to Write 


From time to time, since the San Antonio Conven- 
tion, the officers of AVA have discussed the feasibility 
of international educational cooperation and, especial- 
ly through the interest and effort of our executive sec- 
retary, the panel discussion on Vocational-Technical 
Training in the International Situation was held at the 
convention in Philadelphia last December. There it 
was emphasized that when any one goes into a foreign 
country to establish better relations, he must do so 
in a spirit of humbleness. He must frankly recognize 
the differences among peoples. He must serve rather 
than expect service. AVA wants to do its part. 

So, again, Vocational Educator, what will you do 
today—or tomorrow—that is international? If you 
would like to participate with AVA, if you are keen 
really to win the peace for young people throughout 
the world, write your thoughts, suggestions, queries, 
or mere expression of interest to L. H. Dennis (1010 
Vermont Avenue, Washington 5, D. C.) or to the pres- 
ent writer (Oliver, Oak and James Streets, New York 
2, N. Y.) so that AVA may plan to do its part. 
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TRAILER BRINGS POWER MACHINERY 
SHOP TO CALIFORNIA RURAL SCHOOLS 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS ON WHEELS 


Le station wagon with a trailer bouncing along be- 
hind it on a rural road in Kern County, California, 
slows down and comes to a stop before a rural school. 
Before the driver can open the door, school boys rush 
out and surround the trailer. The rolling industrial arts 
shop is making its weekly visit. 

The popularity of the traveling shop is understand- 
able because the trailer brings a treasure chest of tools 
and machines dear to a boy’s heart and a trained in- 
structor who can show a boy how to make anything 
from a toy tommy-gun to a bicycle trailer. Here is a 
jig saw and a jointer. Across the end of the trailer is 
a wood lathe. There is a drill press to drill holes and a 
grinder to sharpen tools. From the body of the trailer 
and station wagon comes a chest of small tools and 
materials. Each boy has a chance to learn how to use 
various machines and tools; how to work with wood, 
sheet metal, cold metal, craftwork, and even plastics. 


A Rolling Shop 


Sturdy bench tops along the sides of the trailer 
afford work space for small classes in rural schools. 
Vises fitted to the bench tops grip the werk. Electric 
motors poWer the machinery. 

At mid-morning the dozen younger boys reluctantly 
surrender their tools and bench places to a group of 
older pupils. All morning the air is filled with the rasp 
of saws and the hum of motors. 

At noon the tools go back in their appointed places. 
Until next week, the industrial arts instructor rolls 
away to meet an afternoon class at another rural 
school miles away. 

This Kern County Ru- 
ral Schools experiment in 
a traveling shop program 
has evolved from a pro- 
gram to encourage indus- 
trial arts in small schools. 

Launched by ‘Ray Messin- 
ger, supervisor of agricul- 
ture and industrial arts, 
and Leo B. Hart, county 
superintendent, the itiner- 
ant shop was first housed 
on a truck which proved 
too unwieldy. The rebuilt 
trailer serves much better. 

Under contract to par- 

ticipating schools, the shop 


By D. DALE EASTER 


Supervising Instructor of Industrial 
Arts, Kern County, Bakersfield, Calif. 
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instructor works directly with ten different schools. 

A flexible program meets the needs of Central Cali- 
fornia schools. Some schools emphasize farm projects; 
others, home projects. In either case pupils follow a 
basic course providing a well rounded exploratory 
experience. By dividing the year into six to ten week 
units, eighth grade children can be given varied ex- 
periences. They sample woodwork, sheet metal, cold 
metal, plastics and craftwork. The size of classes 
varies. Schools which have a small enrollment include 
boys to as low as the fifth grade. Pupils from fifth 
through seventh grade work in wood and crafts. At 
larger schools the morning is split so that all the upper 
grades may participate. 


Leads to Purchase of Tools 


A number of schools have supplemented the county 
traveling equipment with hand tools of their own. This 
is very encouraging. Schools which purchase tools may 
soon be employing a full time teacher with skill in 
teaching shop as well as academic subjects. One of the 
basic objectives is to lay the foundation for continua- 
tion of shopwork by the schools served. Eventually 
they will provide a building to house an industrial 
art shop. 

A study made this year shows a favorable compari- 
son between academic subjects and shopwork. The 
time allotment is nearly equal and the cost per pupil 
is but slightly higher than the cost per academic pupil. 
This is a good point to help sell the program to schools 
fearful of budget hikes. 
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NANIMOUS request for a two week national dis- 

tributive education conference during the coming 
year culminated a busy and productive Central Region 
distributive education conference held in Chicago May 
14-18. All 13 mid-west states were represented. 

Under leadership of rotating chairmen assignments, 
the conference considered and acted on a wide variety 
of questions ranging from package courses to small 
business training programs, from ways and means of 
promoting distributive education to cooperation with 
the Sears Roebuck Foundation. 

Some high lights: 

Promotion: Kansas uses radio. Wisconsin and Michi- 
gan use films. In Illinois, John A. Beaumont reports, 
the local survey convinces superintendents and teach- 
ers. News photographs of co-op students on the job 
work well in Cincinnati and Detroit. Mrs. R. C. Wil- 
liams described High School Day in Omaha. Many 
employers, she added, go to commencement as a result 
of interest in students who work in their stores. 

Supervisory committees: Robert M. Winger of Mich- 
igan and W. Maurice Baker of Kentucky described the 
makeup and operations of state committees in their 
respective states. The conference agreed that both the 
general and special field advisory committees should 
be encouraged. 

Instructional materials: Discussion leader F. J. 
Leuben, Minnesota, turned in such a good round-up of 
useful materials and criteria for evaluating films that 
the conference asked him to continue locating and dis- 
tributing training materials. 

Adult extension: With Roy Fairbrother of Wisconsin 
in the chair, the conference considered postwar needs 
of veterans, war workers, present employees, junior 
and senior executives, and out-of-school youth. Train- 
ing programs were suggested for manufacturers, whole- 
salers, jobber salesmen, route salesmen, special sales 
training in hardgoods fields, farm marketing (in co- 
operation with agricultural education), store modern- 
ization and display. Mrs. Irene F. Blood, Missouri, told 



































































Mid-West asks National D. E. Meeting 








about planning with the International Associatiofi of 
Display for an itinerant teacher who will use automo- 
bile and trailer to bring display instruction to mer- 
chants in small communities. 

Package courses: In view of the present strong in- 
terest by retailers in job analysis as a basis for train- 
ing, the session, led by John A. Beaumont, urged wide: 
development of package courses in the mid-west area 
Use of films to follow up supervisory training courses 
will be studied by a committee appointed by the re- 
gional agent, G. Henry Richert. 

Sears Roebuck Foundation: The model store layouts 
including fixtures and merchandise which the Sears 
Roebuck Foundation has furnished Pacific Coast schools 
may soon be available in the midwest. Mr. Richert has 
appointed a committee, which may be expanded into a 
four region committee, to work with the Foundation. 
Out of this may come facilities which will enable dis- 
tributive education to create an atmosphere for bette: 
teaching. 

D. E. Clubs: The conference requested a committer 
to study the issue of a uniform name and pattern of 
development. It was agreed that other states should 


follow the lead of Kentucky and Ohio in establishing 
clubs. 


Scholarships for cooperative part-time retailing stu- 
dents: The conference asked Mr. Kyker to appoint a 
national committee to make recommendations. 


Teacher training: Summer school workshops and 
further development in the Mid-West of teacher train- 
ing programs similar to those found in the University 
of Pittsburgh, New York University, and Simmons 
College were urged in light of postwar demand. 

Unified program of business education: Pointing ou‘ 
that six states in the central region now have in oper- 
ation a state program of business education, Mr. Kyker 
stressed numerous advantages. State supervisors from 
Illinois, North Dakota, Kansas, Michigan, Nebraska. 
and Iowa reported their policies and practices. 
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Chicago Regional Distributive Edv- 
cation Conference: Left to right: 
4. H. Morrow, Indiana University; 
Mrs. Helen Hickman, Cincinnoti; 
Arnold Zopf, St. Louis; Marguerite 
Loos, Ohio; John A. Beaumont, 
Minois; T. S. Allegrezza, N. D.; 
Mrs. Irene F. Blood, Mo.; Milo 
Latterell, Minneapolis; Frank Vietti, 
Kan.; Delores Roudell, secretory; 
G. Henry Richert, U. S. Office of 
Education; B. Frank Kyker, U. 5S. 
Office of Education; Robert Win- 
ger, Mich.; John O. Burch, Spring- 
field, Ill.; Floyd Lueben, Minn.; Mrs 
Rae C. Williams, Omaha, Neb 
Maurice Baker, University of Ken- 
tucky; Paul E. Smith, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Jacob G. Smuts, Indianc 
University; Roy Frairbrother, Wis.; 
L. H. Wood, lowa; Roland H. Noll, 
S. D.; Robert C. Miller, St. Pou! 
Minn.; Jay R. Johnson, lowe 
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HE program of Occupational Information and 

Guidance Service is rapidly coming into its own. 
At the present rate of development it will soon have 
been permanently established in every state and ter- 
ritory. P 

Prior to 1938 there was but one full-time state su- 
pervisor. Now 38 states, the District of Columbia, 
Hawaii and Puerto Rico have supervisors. In two 
states, Massachusetts and Wisconsin, and in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia there are two full-time supervisors. 

Vocational guidance on a nation-wide scale had its 
beginning in February of 1938 when the U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education made a ruling that Federal 
funds provided by the Smith-Hughes and George- 
Deen Acts could be made available for state super- 
vision in this area. Pursuant to this ruling a new 
activity known as the Occupational Information and 
Guidance Service under the Division of Vocational 
Education of the Office of Education was established. 

Formal organization of the service was effected 
upon the appointment, April, 1938, of Harry A. Jager 
as chief. Since that day the service has been active 
and has grown in personnel and_ responsibility 
throughout the country. 


AVA at Initial Conference 


The most important single conference held in con- 
nection with the establishment of the Occupational 
Information and Guidance Service took place at Jack- 
son, N. H., in August, 1938. This conference was at- 
tended by J. C. Wright, Assistant U. S. Commissioner 
for Vocational Education, and members of the newly 
created service staff. For AVA members, however, 
chief interest lies in the important representation of 
the Association. Among those present were George H. 
Fern, at that time director of vocational education 
in Michigan; Lindley H. Dennis, executive secretary, 
AVA; Robert O. Small, at that time director of voca- 
tional education in Massachusetts; John J. Seidel, di- 
rector of vocational education in Maryland; and 
Walter H. May, director of vocational education for 
New Hampshire. 

Said Commissioner Studebaker describing estab- 
lishment of the new service: “One of the noteworthy 
achievements was the conclusion that an occupational 
information and guidance service in order to serve vo- 
cational education well must also serve the institu- 
tions from which training schools recruit their mem- 
bership. It is fair to report as the general sentiments 
of the conference two other conclusions: No factor 
which may affect the occupational outlook or educa- 
tional competence of pupils should be omitted from 
a guidance program; and there is a further obligation, 
to make the educational world aware that the prob- 
lems of earning a living are inseparable from the 
whole of educational processes.”—The New National 
Occupational Information and Guidance Service, John 
W. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of Education. 
Occupations Magazine, November, 1938. 

In his opening address at the 1938 annual meeting 
of the AVA in St. Louis, Paul W. Chapman said: “In 
the light of newly established policies which make 
possible state leadership for the establishment of oc- 
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From one to 41 state and ferri- 
torial supervisors in seven years! 


Guidance Grows 


By W. T. MARKHAM 


Supervisor, Occupational Information and Guidance, Kansas 


cupational information and guidance services, the St. 
Louis Convention of the American Vocational Associa- 
tion for 1938 will go down in history as marking an- 
other important milestone in the progress of Vocational 
Education.”—Paul W. Chapman, Dean of the College 
of Agriculture, University of Georgia. Speech at the 
opening of the general session, AVA. St. Louis, 1938. 


Planks in a Platform 

During this same meeting of the American Voca- 
tional Association much time was devoted to purposes 
and plans of the newly established Occupational In- 
formation and Guidance Service. Mr. Jager, who also 
addressed some of the sessions of the meeting, ex- 
plained at this time to the membership some of the 
principles and the resulting practices which were 
adopted as a result of the Jackson conference, and 
of succeeding conferences, in which many persons 
noteworthy in guidance and vocational work took 
part. The functions of a local guidance service were 
represented as falling into the following six general 
categories, whith today govern to a large extent the 
programs as they are developing throughout the 
country: 

(1) The individual inventory of each person with 
whom a guidance program may deal, so as to make 
possible the accumulation, interpretation and the use 
of facts about his personal characteristics. 

(2) The accumulation, interpretation and use of oc- 
cupational facts on national, area, state and local bases. 

(3) The counseling of individuals in the solution 
of their personal problems, involving the skillful in- 
terpretation of data just described under 1 and 2. 

(4) The exploration of resources, in school and 
out, which may be used by the individual for his 
further training and education, and particularly. to 
supplement experiences not available within the school 
walls. 

(5) Placement amd adjustment activities compre- 
hensive enough to include both employment and any 
other phase of post-school experience. 

(6) Follow-up activities, Both of a service and an 
evaluative nature, so that opportunities may be dis- 
covered on the one hand to give further assistance 
through guidance activities to the individual in his 
post-school life; and on the other hand to secure data 
for the school for possible modification of its guid- 
ance and curricular practices. 

Starting with the above philosophy and pronounced 
functions as a nucleus, the guidance movement on the 
Federal-State level has developed materially. With the 
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ever increasing importance of pre-service, professional, 
and in-service training of counselors and other offi- 
cials, the colleges and universities have come into the 
picture as never before. They have employed specially 
trained personnel and established basic courses on 
the graduate level designed to provide for the training 
of counselors. They have made available summer work 
shops and special courses for counselors in service. As 
a result we shall soon have available throughout the 
country a much greater number of specially qualified 
counselors than we have had to date. 

The present demand for counselors and other per- 
sonnel workers in industry and in the many Federal 
agencies has amplified the need for guidance workers 
at the local level. The schools realize this need and 
are making available counseling services, in many 
instances, on a part-time basis relying on in-service 
training and summer school programs for the training 
of counselors. 
Vocational 


guidance has made its phenomenal 


growth during the seven years of its existence be- 
cause: (1) it has had for its leadership a body of in- 
telligent. persons devotedly giving their attention to 
this particular area of educational effort; (2) it has 
cooperated continually with other agencies and move- 
ments—school administrators, economists, personne] 
directors, psychologists, vocational educators, profes- 
sional organizations, and other influential groups; (3) 
it has maintained its integrity by continuously out- 
lining more clearly its own functions, and, best of all. 
by refusing to dodge its legitimate responsibilities. 

If vocational guidance can continue to enlarge its 
field of service and produce measurable outcomes in 
those services, it will be able to render valuable as- 
sistance to local communities and local youth through 
the several areas in which it operates. Likewise its 
effect on vocational education will be beneficial 
through its program for the selection of better stu- 
dents, more attention to matching men and jobs and 
preparation for placement and vocational adjustment. 








ERD PETERSON, state 

supervisor of agricul- 
tural education for South 
Carolina since 1920, was 
appointed full-time state 
director of vocational edu- 
cation on September 15, 
1945. 

Increased need for both vocational education and 
vocational rehabilitation in the state as veterans return 
‘from the services and the nation demobilizes its war 
workers, prompted the South Carolina State Board of 
Education and state superintendent J. H. Hope to 
recommend appointment of Mr. Peterson to this new 
full-time position. 

Mr. Peterson, oldest member in point of service in 
the state education department, started his work in 
South Carolina before the Smith-Hughes Act was 
passed and was the first state supervisor and state 
teacher trainer of agricultural education. Through the 
years he has worked to establish a program which 
would reach all of the farm people through organized 
instruction in all-day, day unit, and adult work in 
agriculture.’ Closely paralleling the agricultural pro- 
gram has been the homemaking education program 
and in recent years distributive education has been 
expending its services to the rural people in this pre- 
dominantly agricultural state. 

South Carolina had begun the establishment of com- 
munity canneries and school farm shops before the 
advent of the Food Production War Training program 
and was able to provide a pattern which other states 
might follow in starting such cannery projects to meet 
the war emergency need. With added FPWT funds 
available, a rapid expansion was possible. There now 
are more than 250 school-community canneries in the 
state and every vocational agriculture department has 












PETERSON 





NAMED STATE DIRECTOR 


a school farm shop. Both in-school youth and men and 
women of the communities utilize these facilities. Girls 
and women who come to the canneries to process their 
home-grown foods bring household equipment to the 
farm shop where they learn simple maintenance and 
repair. 

The program of rural distributive education has been 
closely connected with farmer cooperatives and the 
F.F.A. and the schools now have feed mills for grind- 
ing feed (some owned and operated by the F.F.A.), 
incubators for hatching chicks, refrigeration units, and 
about 75 sweet potato curing houses holding 3,000 to 
5,000 pounds of sweet potatoes each. 

In addition to working directly with the farm people 
of the state through their local schools, Mr. Peterson 
has for fifteen years given courses in administration 
of vocational education in the summer session of the 
University of South Carolina Graduate School. Many 
general educational superintendents have enrolled to 
obtain information and assistance in the establishment 
and operation of their programs of vocational educa- 
tion. 

Looking ahead Mr. Peterson sees an expansion in 
all of these services to the state. 

“We now have vocational agricultural departments 
in three-quarters of our schools and growing programs 
of homemaking and distributive education. We need 
two vocational agriculture teachers in many of these 
schools and vocational programs in all of them. We 
need to work closely with all agencies and keep all, 
especially our school people, familiar with the different 
phases of vocational education so that all can co- 
operate for the improvement of agriculture, distribu- 
tion, and home living in South Carolina.” 

Mr. Peterson is a graduate of the University of West 
Virginia in agriculture and education and did post 
graduate work at Cornell. 
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What can we learn from 


War Training? 


PECTACULAR results achieved in war production, 

through training, have given rise to this question: 

why give vocational training in schools, when industry 

can do the job, and sometimes prefers to do it? It is 
a good question. 

First of all, we must frankly admit that a great 
many manipulative jobs in industry require little, if 
any, formal schoolshop training. Thorough instruction 
in thousands of jobs can be given in a few hours. 
A typical job order might call for a “milling machine 
operator.” Actually, all that the operator might have 
to do is to place a piece of work in a fixture, press a 
button to start the machine, wait for an automatic 
stop to function, then remove the piece and clean the 
fixture. This sort of thing will undoubtedly continue 
after the war. 


The Sub-Average 


However, I do not believe that postwar conditions 
will be comparable to war conditions, in our industrial 
plants. Peace time production will be much more 
varied. The quantity of units will be much less. Work- 
ers will have to be much more versatile. This, in turn, 
means that the workers must prepare themselves more 
thoroughly. A student who has difficulty in acquiring 
skills and information in a technical or vocational 
school will have even more trouble when he goes to 
work in a plant. He may not have the capacity to be- 
come a skilled mechanic; but we can produce a good 
specialist. If the student does not have the benefit of 
industrial training, it is likely that he will not rise 
above the ranks of a process laborer. 

The problem of what to do with the sub-average 
student is largely a matter of recognizing the student’s 
limitations and aiding him to achieve success in a few 
phases of a trade, rather than a vain endeavor to make 
him an all-around man. Perhaps industrial educators 
should give considerable thought to new types of shop 
courses which aim at semi-skilled instead of skilled 
levels. 

The Bright Students 


Next let us consider the other extreme in vocational 
and technical education—the bright students—the po- 
tential skilled mechanics and engineers. Even if all 
of those apprentices who have been inducted into the 
armed forces had been deferred, there would probably 
continue to be. a shortage of skilled mechanics. We 
have done .a.tremendous amount of war production 
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By Philip L. McNamee, 


Assistant Superintendent in charge of Voca- 
tional Education, Chicago Public Schools. 


POSTWAR GOALS FOR INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


training; but not of skilled mechanics. Here we can 
continue to function with full confidence. Statistics 
indicate an alarmingly high age-level among skilled 
craftsmen. The shortage of this type of worker will 
continue for several years. 

The war period has also seen an increase in the 
demand for men with some engineering ability to 
work as engineering aides, production specialists, job 
setters and the like. Some of the prerequisites can be 
learned in vocational training centers at 13th and 14th 
grade levels. This increased demand makes postwar 
establishment of post-high school vocational-technical 
schools a practical certainty. Numerous private schools 
have already entered this field. 

One of the noticeable shortcomings in war produc- 
tion plants has been the lack of supervisory skills. Men 
selected for supervisory jobs because of their trade 
skill have often been found to be lacking ability to 
handle people without friction and grievances; ability 
to instruct new workers efficiently; capacity to plan 
departmental activities. Supervisory training, given 
by such governmental training agencies as ESMWT, 
VTWP and TWI, have done wonders in overcoming 
these deficiencies. These three supervisory skills—skill 
in instructing, skill in leading and skill in planning- 
might well be included in apprentice education, in vo- 
cational-technical education and in trade-extension 
courses. Many, perhaps a large majority, would never 
actually become supervisors; but their knowledge and 
understanding of supervisory qualifications and duties 
would undoubtedly lead to better cooperation and 
morale. 

The Average Student 


Next we come to the largest group—those with 
average abilities. Can we prepare our average young 
people in secondary schools for specific occupations, 
that is, give them a vocational education before they 
leave school? For what occupation? Satisfactory 
choice of a vocation requires, among other things. 
fairly accurate knowledge of employment possibilities 
and some means of controlled allocation. A given field, 
for example, may seem to offer splendid opportunities. 
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Spot-checking by having a student repeat operations. “Every shop 
eteacher will do well to ask himself, ‘Am I instructing or teaching?’ “ 


But if three or four times as many young people as 
can be satisfactorily assimilated were to prepare for 
it, a very unhealthy situation would result. This prob- 
lem deserves serious study and consideration, particu- 
larly with regard to veteran training. Thus far we 
have no accurate means of determining potential de- 
mand, especially in local communities. 

Since many students in our technical schools must 
make a general choice, their education must neces- 
sarily be somewhat general. However, the term “gen- 
eral” can be somewhat misleading. When we who are 
engaged in industrial education use it, we should mean 
that the student is interested in the general field of 
technical occupations, but not necessarily in a specific 
vocation. For a parellel we can consider the stu- 
dent who completes a “commercial” course leading 
to the field of business, not necessarily to a specific 
occupation. 

Education vs. Training 

Closely related to this issue is the need for an under- 
standing of the difference between training and edu- 
cation. As currently used, “training” implies prepara- 
tion for specific, limited jobs. The sole aim of training 
has been production. Industrial education, on the other 
hand, includes many things. At high school level it in- 
cludes the development of a broad, substantial founda- 
tion in basic technical processes; of habits and qualities 
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This job requires little training. “Training develops an 
operator; industrial education develops a productive citizen.” 
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characteristic of the craftsman; of intelligence—ability 
to think and to reason and to learn quickly; of good 
citizenship. The latter includes an understanding of 
our democratic form of government, of our history and 
traditions and of social responsibilities. It also,includes 
character development. At post-high school levels, as 
in apprentice training and in vocational-technical pur- 
suits, industrial education adds specialization in a 
given occupation. Training develops an operator, indus- 
trial education develops a productive, intelligent citi- 
zen. It is of utmost importance that industrial educa- 
tors strive to maintan a balance and avoid over- 
emphasis of training. 

There is little likelihood that industry will continue 
to train on the same scale as it has during the war 
period. When we return to private enterprise em- 
ployers will want to do as little training as possible. 
They will expect job seekers to fit into place smoothly 
and quickly. If we give our young people a worth- 
while industrial education, substantial, basic and real- 
istic, then industry can easily absorb them with com- 
paratively little training. ~ 

During the war period we have seen many thou- 
sands of inexperienced workers trained for specific 
jobs in a very short time. This is particularly true of 
women war workers. It is important to note, however, 
that the productivity of these workers has been abso- 
lutely dependent upon a relatively small group of 
skilled men—the men with the know-how and the 
know-why; the men who design and build special ma- 
chines and fixtures, who set up and maintain the ma- 
chines; the men who plan and interpret and organize. 
The development of their successors is one of the pri- 
mary assignments of industrial education. 


“Statistics indicate an alarmingly high age-level among skilled 
craftsmen. The shortage will continue for many years.” 
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Finally, we come to a development in war training 
which is bound to influence industrial education. Dur- 
ing the war almost one million plant supervisors have 
received Job Instruction Training, through Training 
Within Industry. In addition, thousands of servicemen 
have received short-term, intensive teacher training 
courses. Industry and many branches of the armed 
forces think that JIT is a pretty good thing. Why waste 
a lot of time on courses in education? Is there any 
difference between “teaching” and “instructing?” If 
any good mechanic can become an instructor by taking 
a 10-hour course—and about a million have to date— 
there is quite a surplus of shop teachers in sight. 


JIT Is Not Enough 


We know, of course, that a good shop teacher must 
be more than a good mechanic, more than a good in- 
structor. He must be able to educate—to lead, to in- 
spire, to counsel, to develop character. He must know 
educational psychology and how to use it in bringing 
the potential ability of his students—all his students— 
into full bloom. 

The schools can, have and will continue to produce 
vocationally competent students; boys and girls who 
will fit into the industrial pattern with very little al- 
teration. But we who are in industrial education should 
take to heart the lesson that industry is slowly learn- 
ing. It can produce wonderful machines and a myriad 
of useful products. But more important are the people 
who produce them. Our primary job is to develop peo- 
ple; to develop the whole personality and not simply 
skills. Fortunately, we have the opportunity of doing 
both; but we must avoid an overemphasis on skills 
alone. 


Increased demand for engineering aides makes establishment 
of post-high school vocational-technical schools a certainty. 
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I n 38 years, home economics in 
the public schools of Puerto Rico 
has grown from a few meager 
courses emphasizing sewing and 
cooking skills to a broad, expansive 
program, the influence of which is 
felt throughout the island. In 1932, 
vocational home economics was ex- 
tended to Puerto Rico. At this time 
two insular programs, the general 
urban and the general rural, each 
one with its own course of study 
and supervisor, were functioning. 
Six years later all home economics 
courses were fused into one pro- 
gram under the supervision of the 
home economics division of the In- 
sular Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion. Since this consolidation has 
become effective, all schools and all 
teachers follow the same course of 
study. This has been developed by 
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ice under the guid- 
ance of the home economics staff of 
the Insular Board. The course of 
study is a broad and flexible guide 
embodying the areas of food and 
nutrition, housing, clothing, child 
development and relationships. 

Home economics education in 
Puerto Rico strives to serve the en- 
tire community. Teachers are en- 
couraged to use the problems and 
interests of pupils as the basis for 
units of instruction. With this guid- 
ing principle in mind, every teacher 
endeavors to know her pupils, their 
interests, abilities, needs, the nomes 
from which they come, as well as 
the problems of and facilities for 
living in the community. If effec- 
tive, she helps people to recognize 
their problems and to meet them 
through cooperatively planning a 
program in which pupils, the school 
and parents participate. 

The above considerations are the 
guideposts to the family living pro- 


Puerto Rico Board for Vocational Education 


Exchange classes with agriculture and industrial arts teachers 
enable boys also to benefit from Puerto Rico home economics. 


P 4 BOYS AND GIRLS AND PARENTS 


gram and other aspects of home- 
making in Puerto Rico. The famil) 
living program was started in the 
year 1938-39. Then it was called 
“Joint Program.” Whether the pro- 
gram is called “joint,” “coopera- 
tive,” “family living,” the purpose 
is thus stated: “to further develop 
a satisfying family life by jointly 
working toward the development of 
attitudes, appreciations and abil- 
ities that make family betterment 
through individual, home, farm and 
community improyements.” 


Family Living Program 

The family living program is at 
the present time functioning in 79 
rural and urban schools. Coopera- 
tion among agriculture, industria! 
arts and home economics teachers is 
one means of carrying it out. These 
teachers, together with the schoo! 
principal, get acquainted with their 
respective programs and agree upon 
ways of supplementing efforts to 
bring about improvement of indi- 
vidual, home, family and commu- 
nity. In accordance with pupils’ 
needs and interests, they decide at 
least several weeks in advance on 
tentative units of two, three, or 
more lessons to be taught to both 
groups of boys and girls. Through a 
system of exchange classes agricul- 
ture and industrial arts teachers ° 
exchange their groups with those 
of the home economics teacher. For 
example, the agriculture teacher 
trains girls in agricultural activi- 
ties, while the home _ economics 
teacher trains boys in planning. 
preparing and serving simple meals. 
Or the industrial arts teacher trains 
girls in simple household mechan- 
ics, while the home economics teach- 
er trains boys in personal grooming. 

Thus boys are gradually being 
brought into the homemaking scene 
and trained for participation in 
family life and responsibilities. 
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One of the most important de- 
vices upon which homemaking edu- 
cation depends is the home experi- 
ence program. Observation of Home 
Project Week as a means of dem- 
onstrating home economics learning 
translated into home living is cus- 
tomary with many schools. During 
this week, each home in which a 
home project is exhibited is identi- 
fied with a flag or with a placard 
stating: ““‘There is a home project 
here. Come in and see it.” 


Future Homemakers of Puerto Rico 


The official club organization for 
home economics pupils is the Fu- 
ture Homemakers of Puerto Rico, 
begun in 1935. It is affiliated with 
the Youth Club Section of the 
Puerto Rico Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. The Future Homemakers of 
Puerto Rico is a wide-awake, pur- 
poseful organization consisting of 
170 chapters. Some of its outstand- 


ing accomplishments include: help- 
ing to open a milk station for chil- 
dren 2-7 years of age; buying a 
mobile canteen for the feeding of 
children in England; contributing 
$800 to buy equipment for the home 
to be built for mentally handi- 
capped Puerto Rican children. 


Service at Housing Projects 


Lately the program for out-of- 
school groups has been closely as- 
sociated with the school lunch pro- 
gram which came under jurisdic- 
tion of the Department of Educa- 
tion in July, 1944. In November of 
last year a training course on 
school lunchroom management was 
given to 50 home economics teach- 
ers and municipal lunchroom super- 
visors. The course prepared them to 
organize classes for the training of 
lunchroom personnel in the atti- 
tudes, understanding, and skills ba- 
sic to the building of a more func- 
tional lunchroom program for the 
physical, mental and social growth 
of children. At present over 1,000 
employees have been reached 
through courses on lunchroom man- 
agement. 

An important phase of the adult 
education program are the home 


economics education service centers 
which on different occasions have 
been opened at the housing devel- 
opments of the Puerto Rico Housing 
Authority. A house in the commu- 
nity is furnished and arranged as a 
model house to set an example of 
desirable attainable standards for 
low income families moving into the 
developments. A full-time adult 
teacher offers a well rounded home- 
making program which includes 
training in household equipment 
and management, nutrition, cloth- 
ing, child development, relation- 
ships and consumer problems. Con- 
sultations are arranged to help 
residents with their problems. 

The home economics division with 
the University of Puerto Rico estab- 
lished, in 1936, a teacher training 
department for student teachers in 
home economics. A teacher, an itin- 
erant teacher trainer and six super- 
visory teachers serve the program. 

The spirit of service and interest 
in the betterment of home and fam- 
ily life enlightening home econom- 
ics leaders and teachers promises to 
further broaden the influence of 
home economics in the homes of the 
island and in the total Puerto Rico 
education program. 
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Junior and Senior High 
School Students—You may 
enter any work done with 
drawing ink in your class- 
room for competiti9n in any 
of these fields: 


Mechanical Drawing and Produc- 
tion Illustration 

Free Hand Drawing in Black and 
Colored Inks 

Lartooning 


Valuable extra awards are 
given by a local department 
store sponsor in your area. 


For full details, ask your art 
teacher or write to Scholas- 
tic, 220 East 42nd Street. 
New York 17, N. Y. 








“DORIS MUST HAVE PLAYED HER 
NEW FRANK SINATRA RECORD” 


Sponsored for seventeen con- 
secutive years by the mak- 
ers of Higgins American 
Drawing Inks. 


2nd PRIZE—CARTOONING 1945 by MERLE BASSETT 


Glenville High School, Cleveland, Ohio 


TEACHER—Mr. P. A. Chamberlin 
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Los Angeles 
Farmers 


By HOWARD A. CAMPION 


assistant superintendent 
of schools, Los Angeles 


ORE hay is raised in the Los 

Angeles City School District 
than any other metropolitan school 
unit in the world. (No wise cracks 
please). For one reason or another, 
the city limits of this western me- 
tropolis have been shoved outward 
until they include a great deal of 
semi-urban property. This condi- 
tion, and the fact that there is a 
great contributing agricultural ter- 
ritory within a radius of 50 miles of 
Los Angeles, has caused an active 
demand for vocational instruction 
in agriculture, horticulture, animal 
raising, and food processing. To 
meet this demand, the Los Angeles 
City Board cf Education has just 
announced its intention of building 
an agricultural - technical institute 
in the northwestern part of the dis- 
trict known as the San Fernando 
Valley. The Board has purchased 
392 acres of land between Van Nuys 
and Canoga Park, two communities 
which lie wholly within the Los 
Angeles City School District, and 
upon this site a school will be con- 
structed. 


Vocational Agriculture Not New 


Agricultural education is not new 
in Los Angeles. Vocational agricul- 
ture is offered in six senior high 
schools. Edwin B. Angier, city su- 
pervisor of agriculture, points out 


TO MEET DEMAND FOR VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE CITY WILL 
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Expanding enrollments in vocational agriculture have led the Los Angeles 
Board of Education to purchase a 392 acre farm as a site for a new school. 


that “With Federal funds and state 
department cooperation vocational 
education has launched a ‘doing’ 
program. Practically all vocational 
agriculture students belong to the 
FFA.” Latest figures show 574 Los 
Angeles FFA members. 

Los Angeles schools of all grades 
are strongly backing the Victory 
Food Production campaign. 

“We began this program in No- 
vember of 1942,”’ reports Mr. Angier, 
“with the Milkers’ Training Pro- 
gram, and to date we have operated 
295 classes and trained approxi- 
mately 6,600 students. In training 
these students in production of farm 
commodities to supply local needs, 
a local, as well as a national food 
crises was averted. 

“With the tremendous increase 
in production, arrangements were 
made early in the year for the can- 
ning and dehydration of foods pro- 
duced not only in school gardens 
but in the neighborhood Victory 
gardens. The home economics de- 
partment of the vocational and 
practical arts section presented to 
each home economics teacher a re- 
fresher course in the latest scien- 
tific methods. 

“During the regular school year, 
large quantities of food stuffs were 
canned and dried for classwork and 
school cafeterias. A great many 


schools developed their own dehy- 
drators and modernized their can- 
ning equipment.” 

The objective of the new school, 
when in operation, will be to pro- 
vide a well rounded technical edu- 
cation in any and all phases of agri- 
cultural pursuits. Specifically, this 
school shall: 

(1) Develop sound American 
citizens; (2) develop a respect for 
an intelligent participation in the 
operation of the American home; 
(3) furnish vocational guidance for 
persons interested in or -who think 
they are interested in agricultural 
work and in agriculture as a mode 
of life; (4) offer pre-employment 
training for youth who expect to 
make agriculture their life’s voca- 
tion; (5) furnish part-time, eve- 
ning, or extension training for 
adults who seek specific skills or 
information in any one of several 
phases of animal or plant produc- 
tion; (6) provide technical leader- 
ship in crop control, soil analyses, 
and’ farm management on an in- 
structional basis. (This is to be done 
in cooperation with other agencies 
serving agriculture in this area); 
(7) provide technical instruction in 
budgeting, cost accounting, cost con- 
trols, labor management, finance, 
insurance, etc., bearing upon agri- 

(Concluded on page 27) 


BUILD SCHOOL ON FARM SITE 
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Knife of Myriad Uses For 
Arts, Crafts, Shop Work 


There’s hardly a department in 
the modern school that won’t 
find dozens of jobs for this won- 
der knife to do. Cutting art 
stencils, building planes, or in 
other shop projects, X-acto 
scalpel-sharp blades and easy 
cutting control make work 
seem like fun, give students 
greater confidence and skill. 


Frogs and Snakes, etcetera 


X-acto’s small, 
slender blades 
have proved 
ideal for dis- 


A Real Treasure Chest . . . Yet Inexpensive 


Why X-ACTO Knives Are Teachers’ Pets... 
And Students Say They’re “Just Plain Swell!” 


, 2 “UUM ff 
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X-acto Saves Time, Spoil- 
age and Cut Fingers, Too! 


Writes S. M. of Far Rockaway, 
N. Y.: “When I used a razor 
blade I always cut myself and 
split my model. But not now 
. . « because now I use my 
X-acto Knife.” 


Handy As A Pencil 


y 


X-acto fits the hand easily, 
holds the blades securely so 
they can’t fold under. There's 


secting small 
animals in Bi- 


This No. 82 X-acto Knife Chest 
—3 X-acto Knives with 12 as- 
sorted blades, in a handy wooden 


chest — $3.50. Other X-acto 
Knives and Knife Chests — 50¢ 
to $5. Extra 5 blades, 50¢. 


a blade for every purpose, all 
quickly interchangeable. 


ology, writes 
G. M. L. of 


a oT 


Sample Offer 





Caldwell, Idaho. And a big in- 
surance company uses thou- 
sands of X-acto Knives as ink 
erasers! 

*Res4. U.S. Pat. Off. 





x-acto 


At leading hardware, hobby and art supply shops 


— or ifnot availabie write us direct 


Write on your school letterhead 
for catalog, sample offer, and 
free copies of helpful X-acto 
booklets. 


X-acto Crescent Products Co., Inc. 
440 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 











Los Angeles Farmers 


(Concluded from page 26) 


cultural production; (8) furnish 
specific instruction in handling and 
marketing of agriculture products, 
in food processing, such as butter 
and cheese making, dehydration and 
canning, and in the preparation of 
by-products of agricultural produc- 
tion. 


Fields of Training 

Specific fields in which training 
will be offered include the follow- 
ing: (1) Animal husbandry—meat 
animals (cattle, hogs, sheep), dairy 
breeding, poultry, rabbits; (2) 
dairy production and management 
—milk, cream, butter, cheese; (3) 
horticulture—field crops, truck gar- 
dening, fruit, berries, grapes; (4) 
nursery practice — propagation, 
planting, landscaping; (5) farm 
management — budgeting and _ fi- 
nance, planning land use, crop se- 
lection and rotation, marketing, ir- 
rigation; (6) farm mechanics— 
maintenance and operation of ma- 


chinery and equipment, upkeep of 


farm properties, 


buildings, and 
fences; (7) 


services — agriculture 


OCTOBER, 1945 


inspection, soil conservation, soil 
testing, disease and pest control, 
killing, dressing, handling poultry, 
and rabbits, and seed testing. 

An extensive building program 
cannot be undertaken at the present 
time but the budget for 1945-46 


, 


will include provision for roads, ir- 
rigation installations and fencing. 
In addition to pre-employment 
courses in the usual agricultural 
fields, attention will be given to vo- 
cational services to adults on an 
extension basis. 


Instruction in modern methods by home economics teachers bles th d 
of Los Angeles citizens to can the abundant products of their Victory Gardens. 
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VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 





}: : : Publaed by 
) 4 OTHE AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, INC. 


merica’s vocational schools have 

the buildings, the equipment 

and the personnel available and 

functioning to meet the nation’s re- 

conversion training needs and the 

public demand for the expansion of 
vocational education. 

This, in brief, is the message of 
the latest publication of the Amer- 
ican Vocational Association, Inc.: 
AMERICA’S VOCATIONAL 
SCHOOLS. Directed specifically to 
World War Veterans and demobil- 
ized war workers, the amply illus- 
trated bulletin presents for any 
youth or adult a graphic picture of 
America’s vocational schools at 
work. 


For Pursuits of Peace 


In the words of the introductory 
message: “The record of America’s 
vocational schools is a world record. 
In no other nation did the schools 
perform so basic a service so quick- 
ly and effectively and in such titanic 
measure. * ** Essential to a war 
emergency, vocational education is 
equally basic to peacetime social 
and economic security. Through this 
training the nation maintains a vo- 
cational adequacy, both for the pur- 
suits of peace and as a readiness for 
any new international exigencies.” 

The bulletin shows the training 
opportunities available to adults as 
well as to in-school youth through 
trade and industrial education, agri- 
cultural education, business educa- 
tion and homemaking education. 

It urges adequate occupational 
information and sound vocational 
guidance before entering upon any 
program of vocational training. 
For men and women in Armed Ser- 


' Ameriea’s 


Vocational Schools 


A NEW AVA BULLETIN 


vices it presents the recommended 
procedures for obtaining the help 
available from the military forces 
before demobilization. It shows 
forcefully the powerful influence of 
vocational education in the stabil- 
ization of youth as the nation enters 
a period of increased unemployment 
of youth. 

Employment opportunities have 
been uppermost in mind in the pres- 
entation of training possibilities. 
The manufacturing trades, for ex- 
ample, can absorb many thousands 
of workers who have the necessary 
training for the many kinds of work 
involved in modern day manufac- 
ture. The interest of veterans and 
others in privately-owned small 
business has received similar con- 
sideration, and maintenance and re- 
pair services are among the training 
opportunities already available. The 
construction industry and the print- 
ing business and the entire field of 
distribution are demanding trained 
men and women, and the training is 
available in vocational programs. 


Well Illustrated 


The story of AMERICA’S VOCA- 
TIONAL SCHOOLS starts with a 
meeting of an AVA committee in 
February, 1945, at Atlantic City, 
N. J. At that time the executive sec- 
retary was authorized to proceed 
with plans for the publication of a 
bulletin which would present the 
services of the vocational schools to 
the people who will most need them 
in the reconversion period. The co- 
operation of the U. S. Office of 
Education was immediately avail- 
able. A committee was appointed to 
work with a committee from the 
AVA, and later this group was as- 
sisted by representatives of the 
Army, Navy, Marines and Coast 
Guard. Every one of the 123 illus- 
trations which appear in the bul- 
letin was selected after careful con- 
sideration of the objective and pur- 
pose of the AVA in publishing it— 
to tell the story of the scope of the 


service, the purpose and the philos- | 
ophy of vocational education to that 


special group of the American peo- 
ple who already are enrolling in 
America’s vocational schools for 
training and retraining. Similar 
thoughtful study was given to each 
of the briefly-worded caption lines 
and statements. The result is a bul- 
letin of convenient size—7 by 10 
inches—and 56 pages—easily read, 
quickly understood, and representa- 
tive of the vocational education pro- 
gram of the entire nation. 


Supplied to Armed Services 


The AVA has published 220,000 
copies of AMERICA’S VOCATION- 
AL SCHOOLS. Of these 207,500 will 
be distributed by the Armed Ser- 
vices and 1,000 by the U. S. Office of 
Education. The balance is avail- 
able through the AVA’s Washington 
headquarters to vocatianal educa- 
tors and others interested in voca- 
tional education at a price of 20 
cents per single copy; 15 cents each 
for orders of 100 or more; 13 cents 
for orders of 1,000 or more. 

“Our AVA membership should 
find AMERICA’S VOCATIONAL 
SCHOOLS a forceful media for 
strengthening public confidence in 
and understanding of this program,” 
states L. H. Dennis, executive sec- 
retary of the AVA. “With adequate 
support, vocational education can 
make as great a contribution to the 
social and economic stability of the 
nation during the trying reconver- 
sion period as was made during the 
war when more than 11,500,000 men 
and women were preparing for jobs 
essential to victory. The AVA be- 
lieves that AMERICA’S VOCA- 
TIONAL SCHOOLS will prove a 
definite contribution to our program 
for the continuation and expansion 
of vocational education.” 





WE SPECIALIZE IN REBUILT MACHINE 
TOOLS FOR VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


1000 Machines In Stock — Nation-Wide Distribution 
Winner of Army-Navy “‘E" with Three Stars for 
Excellence 


Send us your inquiries 
BOTWINIK BROTHERS, INC. 
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who's who 


Henry C. Groseclose, “Father of 
the FF,” has recently retired from 
all professional duties at Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, 
Va. First executive secretary of the 
national organization, Prof. Grose- 
close served as national treasurer 
for 12 years. He was first to receive 
the degree “Honorary American 
Farmer.” 


Mrs. Adelaide E. Bloxton has been 
appointed head of the home eco- 
nomics department at East Carolina 


Teachers College, Greenville, N. C., | 
replacing Katherine Holtzclaw, who | 
resigned to take a similar position | 


at the Georgia State Teachers Col- 
lege in Milledgeville, Ga. 


Earl A. Dimmick, newly elected | 
superintendent of schools in Pitts- | 


burgh, has been associated with vo- 


cational education almost since the | 
beginning of the program in that | 
city and for a time was in charge of | 
curriculum work in the vocational | 


schools. 


Prof. Winthrop S. Welles, in | 
charge of vocational agricultural | 
education at Massachusetts State | 
College for more than 25 years, is | 


receiving congratulations on the oc- 


casion of his 70th birthday. Al- | 
though he would normally retire | 
this year, the possibility of further | 
service under emergency rulings is | 


under consideration. 


William E. Brunton, assistant di- | 
vocational education, 


rector of 
Philadelphia, was appointed prin- 
cipal of the Edward Bok Voca- 
tional School. He succeeds Robert 


H. Krewson. Dr. Brunton was chair- 
man of hotel accommodations and | 


service committees at the Philadel- 
phia AVA convention last December. 


Hugh P. Harshbarger, director of | 
industrial arts, Maine Township | 


High School, Des Plaines, Ill., has 


resigned to become general man- | 
ager, Riley Feed Service, also of | 


Des Plaines. 


Franklin S. Harris has been 
named president of Utah Agricul- 


tural College to succeed Elmer G. | 
president | 


Peterson who becomes 
emeritus next July. 


John -H. Hughes, transferring 
from Puerto Rico, enters on his new 


duties as state supervisor of guid- | 


ance for Maine. 
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Dolph Camp, state guidance su- 
pervisor in Arkansas, has taken 
leave to conduct counselor training 
for the Veterans Administration. 


Stanley Ostrom has resigned as 
North Dakota Guidance Director to 
join the Guidance - Psychological 
Center at Syracuse University. 
Plans are on foot to fill the position 
at an early date. 


M. J. Emerson resigned as guid- 
ance director in South Dakota to re- 
turn to city school administration. 


A. A. Thompson, superintendent, 
Highmore, S. D., succeeds him. 


W. L. Nicholas comes to the guid- 
ance directorship in Nebraska from 
the position of dean of Kearney, 
Nebraska, State Teachers College. 


Laura Murray, former director of 
the industrial and business exten- 
sion training bureau, University of 
Texas, has so far recovered from 
the serious leg fracture in 1942 that 
she is able to walk without the aid 
of crutches. 





Practical Books 
for Vocational Training 





Sowers 
construction. $1.60. 
ARTS STUDENTS 
Baysinger and Schaal 


abilities. $1.40. 


Jones 


Textbook edition, $2.24. 


SHOP THEORY, Revised 


MECHANICAL DRAWING 


330 West 42nd Street 





VISUALIZED PROJECTS IN WOODWORKING 


Lets the student see the finished project and each step in its 


WOODWORKING PROJECTS FOR INDUSTRIAL 


Tested projects that encourage the student to develop his own 


SHOPWORK ON THE FARM 


Organized around all the activities of the farm shop. Chapters 
on repairing machinery and maintaining electrical equipment. 


Instructors, Henry Ford Trade School 


Offers quick working knowledge of basic tools, machines, 
operations and processes. Hundreds of illustrations. $1.50. 


Fourth Edition—French and Svensen 


The leading high-school text, providing instruction and prob- 
lems, step-by-step approach, and numerous illustrations. $1.60. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 





New York 18, N. Y. 








AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 


Oregon, School Farm Studied: 
Should there be more Canby type 
school farms? This question is being 
studied by Oregon agricultural staff 
members in company with Harry 
Schoth, crops specialist at Oregon 
State College; Jack Koch, vocational 
agricultural instructor; and A. L. 
Beck, Canby principal. 

Canby school farm, 22 acres, has 
in six years paid for all equipment 
purchased by the FFA chapter. 
There is still a nice balance in the 
chapter treasury. Costing $3800, this 
machinery includes a combine, a 
tractor and plow, a disc, a Ford 
pick-up, a mower, a harrow and a 
seeder. 

A school farm, this ‘on location” 
meeting concluded, furnishes (1) a 
type of practical training that is 
supplemental to the boys’ home 
projects; (2) provides opportunity 
for cooperative effort; (3) affords 
an opportunity to demonstrate how 
new recommended crops and va- 
rieties will do under local condi- 
tions; (4) gives an opportunity for 
the local chapters to make money. 

Colorado, Scholarship: Paige Car- 
lin became the first recipient of a 
newly created two-year scholarship 
valued at $120, which Colorado A. 
and M. College is giving to the State 
FFA public speaking winner each 
year. Next year the state winner 
will not only receive this scholar- 
ship but also a cash award of $100. 

New Mexico, Group Project: 
Carlsbad FFA chapter conducts on 
the high school grounds a coopera- 
tive group project as a demonstra- 
tion and to earn money for the 
chapter. The plan called for six de- 
monstration plots, four stalls with 
runs for sheep and beef, construc- 
tion of two units with pens for 
swine, the erection of a poultry 
house and yard, and remodeling of 
a building to be used for feed and 
equipment. 

This year the area was plowed, 
leveled, and graded by the FFA 
boys. A woven wire fence with 
three-strand barbed wire top was 
erected to separate the demonstrat- 
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ing area from the athletic fields. The 
irrigation system was reorganized so 
the area could be handled by sec- 
tions. Head gates and outlets were 
constructed. The area was then 
planted to strawberry clover, red 
fescue, and perennial rye grass. 
These grasses made a nice stand 
which has helped maintain the 
growth of ten ewes. 

The first units constructed by the 
boys were the sheep and beef sheds 
and corrals. The final piece of con- 
struction was the poultry house. 

The units were put into use 
quickly by the boys from ranches 
living in town and other town boys. 
The following animals have been 
cared for: three steers, seven pigs, 
two sows, two barrows, 50 chickens, 
and 13 sheep. (The sheep are pure- 
bred Rambouillet which are part of 
the Carlsbad Farm and Ranch Im- 
provement Association flock.) 

The agriculture department has a 
tractor ordered and equipment to go 
with it, which will be used to main- 
tain the athletic fields, school 
grounds, and for individual and 
group projects. 


Lone Star Farmer 
Not a “horse opera” rehearsal but an 
FFA chapter on a gasolineless camp trip. 


AMERICAN VOCATIONAL 


Editor Hammonds 


Nebraska, Insurance Project: One 
of the first FFA Project Mutual In- 
surance Companies to be organized 
in Nebraska has been functioning 
successfully during the past year in 
the Rock County High School at 
Bassett. The association not only 
provides very economical and effi- 
cient project insurance, but serves 
as an effective teaching device in 
acquainting farm boys with the un- 
derlying principles and practices of 
farm insurance. The teacher of agri- 
culture believes such an activity to 
be a made-to-order “learning to do 
by doing” device for teaching farm 
insurance. 

Massachusetts, Courses Restored: 
To meet the special needs of return- 
ing veterans and civilians who want 
practical farming courses, the Stock- 
bridge School of Agriculture at the 
Massachusetts State College plans 
to again carry on its full two-year 
short course program in all major 
courses, beginning October 1, 1945. 
These include animal husbandry or 
dairy farming, dairy manufactures 
or milk plant operation, poultry 
farming, commercial vegetable 
growing, fruit growing, ornamental 
horticulture or landscape gardening, 
commercial flower growing, forestry 
and wildlife management, market- 
ing fruits and vegetables, and food 
management for hotel and restau- 
rant operation. 

Massachusetts, Nine Challenges: 
If handicaps are challenges, then 
here are nine challenges confronting 
small rural departments of voca- 
tional agriculture. Many of these 
handicaps, adds the Massachusetts 
Staff Letter, can be reduced or re- 
moved by cooperative effort, includ- 
ing the advisory committee. 

1. Relatively low salary scale of 
principal and other teachers. Re- 
luctance to advancement of success- 
ful instructor. Jealousy towards vo- 
cational teacher, due in part to mis- 
understanding. 

2. Lack of housing facilities and 
opportunities for teacher’s family; 
limited social opportunity. 

3. Schedule difficulties due to 
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small total enrollment in school and 
small teaching staff. 

4. Pupil transportation difficulties. 
Affects enrollment and also restricts 
class work in the field. 

5. Faulty guidance. Good students 
often directed away from agricul- 
ture; poor students “dumped” with- 
out regard to vocational objectives. 

6. Adjoining towns in normal 
patronage area fail to cooperate in 
encouraging prospects to attend. 
Enrollment, to justify cost. needs 
the larger area. 

7. Lack of cooperation of other 
teachers, due in part to frequent 
changes. Good vocational pupils 
forced out by academic failures. 

8. Agriculture teachers, often the 
only men on the staff, are expected 
to take over duties which conflict 
with their functions in the voca- 
tional field. 

9. Frequent tendency to make the 
agriculture teacher the “hired man” 
of the community. Similar tempta- 
tion to get free labor from the agri- 
culture class, without regard to 
educational value. 

Pennsylvania, FFA _ Leadership 
Schools: To date 16 area leadership 
training schools have been held for 
approximately 1,100 officers in 37 
counties. Several were held during 
the summer in connection with FFA 
camp programs. Others are sched- 
uled for early fall. These area 
schools follow up a state leadership 
school held last winter. State Ad- 
viser H. C. Fetterolf sees in leader- 
ship training a means of equipping 
officers to carry out Keystone FFA 
work. : 

In addition to ceremony and de- 
gree work, the officers received 
counsel and experience in parlia- 
mentary procedure, preparing and 
making talks, handling committee 
work, building and carrying out 
FFA programs of work, developing 
wholesome qualities of leadership, 
planning and assisting in leadership 
training in both area and _ local 
chapters, and duties and respon- 
sibilities of FFA officers. In charge 
of the leadership training school 
were county advisers S. C. Huls- 
lander and A. V. Townsend, and 
Russell B. Dickerson, chairman. 

Iowa, Two Studies Reported: 
Gathering data on 192 teachers of 
vocational agriculture, William F. 
Nutt found the median salary of 
master’s degree men was $305 
greater than those with graduate 
work; $350 greater than those with- 
out graduate work; and that full- 
time departments offered more edu- 
cational opportunities to citizens 
than part-time departments. 

Seeking vocational education fac- 
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tors affecting farmer status, Melvin 
J. Nicol, studying 138 former stu- 
dents, found, prior to becoming 
owners, 69 had saved an average of 
$1,004 and had been helped by par- 
ents in. cash, livestock or equipment 
averaging $813; the tenant group 
prior to establishment had saved, as 
young men, an average of $788. 


Parents gave them $472. Owner | 
group borrowed an average of $7,170 | 


for land, $674 for other expenses. 
Tenant group borrowed $469. 





CAFE HOME ECONOMICS 


ISTRICT basketball 
ment time at Mott, North Da- 

kota, found the city facing an acute 
problem of feeding over 100 visiting 
players, coaches, and “pep club” 
members. The only cafe in town was 
not large enough to handle the play- 


ers in addition to its regular trade. | 


So the Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce, Lions Club, and Knights of 
Columbus asked the home economics 
department to help operate a cafe 
closed for lack of help. 


Home economics II classes received | 
the request with some skepticism, | 
but finally agreed that “It should be 


fun.” Starting at 3:00 Thursday 
afternoon, we helped Mrs. Erhart, 


cafe manager, to serve all meals | 
until 9:00 Saturday evening. The | 
girls worked from two to 16 hours | 
We | 
were all paid the prevailing wage | 


each under my _ supervision. 


rate for our services. We cooked and 
served 800 meals to basketball play- 


ers and fans during two and one- | 


half days. 


Mott civic organizations expressed | 


their thanks in the local paper. 


the students and to the school be- 
cause it showed the value of home 
education in the school curriculum. 
High school girls in meeting the 
problem learned something about 


quantity cooking; how to plan and | 
prepare for large groups; economy | 


of buying in large quantities; ne- 
cessity of managing time; and they 
were also made aware of real com- 
munity appreciation. This is always 
satisfying —Mrs. Richard Skinner, 
Home Economics Instructor. 





Eldon Robbins, formerly super- 
visor of audio-visual aids, Michigan 
State Board of Control for Voca- 
tional Education, has resigned to 
become advertising manager of the 
John Bean Mfg. Co., Lansing, Mich. 
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with New FM Band 


WAM 


88.6 to 107.6 Mc 
115 to 140 Mc 
SEPARATE TUNING UNIT 
ACORN TUBES 


‘Ideal for Communications Work, 
Instruction, Training, etc. 


A unique 10 tube Concord Kit for FM-AM 
and VHF reception with a separate tun- 
ing unit employing the new acorn tubes. 
Circuit design is straightforward and sim- 
ple with no frills or unnecessary com- 
ponents. Extremely compact, sturdy and 
easily assembled. Has only two controls 
on the front panel—the tuning control 
and the volume control. There’s a stand- 
ard headphone jack for output, a switch 


| for change-over from FM to AM, and a 


power switch in the AC line. 
Comes complete with all necessary parts 


. | including holes punched and all tubes, 
The project was very beneficial to | 


wire, solder, hardware, and detailed in- 
structions. Chassis is 10” x 12” x 3” black 
finish. Dull black panel is 6% x 12” wide. 
Two models—CRC-130—Range 88.6 to 
107.6 Mc (for the new FM Band), and 
CRC-140—Range 115 to 140 Mc. Quan- 


| tity limited—while they last— 95 
Use coupon below to orderto- s§4 


day orto askforliteraturegiv- & . 
ing detailed information and specifications. 


Concoro Raoio Corporation 
| . > ‘ 
vs afayette y= Cotporation 


CHICAGO 7 
901 W. Jock 


ATLANTA 3,GA 
265 Peachtree Street 


Concord Radio rad 

901 W. Jackson Bivd., Dept. AM-105, Chicago, tt! 
Please ship at once the Concors . ..t KReceser 
Kit—or special descriptive literature—aes 
checked below. 

O CRC-130—VHF Kit—Ranége 88.6 to 107.6 Mc 
© CRC-140—VHF Kit—Range 115 to 140 Mc 
O Send literature giving details end spect- 











Pencil prize from a Cleveland vocational school. 


HONORS for youns 


SCHOLASTIC AWARDS OPEN NEW SECTION FOR 


Worsticnis high schools always 
carry off many of the highest prizes 
in the annual Scholastic Art Awards. 
They win in nationwide competi- 
tions which last year attracted over 
110,000 entries from 2500 cities and 
towns. On this page appear a few of 
the vocational prize winners. They 
were hung on the famous Carnegie 
Institute walls in Pittsburgh during 
the 18th National Exhibition of 
High School Art. 

This year the opportunities for 
vocational and technical schools are 
even greater because a special clas- 
sification has been established for 
10th, 11th and 12th grade students 
in vocational, technical or special 
museum art classes or private 
classes totaling more than 10 hours 
per week in all art classes. This will 
be known as Group III. Group I is 
junior high school; Group II, the 
general high school. 

Teachers of industrial education, 
industrial arts and home economics 
find in these awards opportunities 
to stimulate students in many fields 
of practical and fine arts. Here are 
the 19 classifications in which stu- 
dents may submit entries: oil 
painting; water color or tempera; 
crayon, charcoal, chalk and pastels; 





























MACHINE VISE 


ISOMETRIC 























drawing inks, colored; drawing inks, 
black; cartooning; pencil drawing; 
prints; design for fabrics; costume 
design; fashion illustration; posters 
and advertising art; sculpture; cera- 
mics, textile decoration; handicraft; 
needlework and weaving; mechani- 
cal drawing and design; photog- 
raphy. 

Preliminary to the final national 
awards at Pittsburgh there are re- 
gional corapetitions in 34 centers. 
One well known department store 
in each regional center cooperates 
with local schools and with Scho- 
lastic in conducting and presenting 
the regional shows. These include 
such famous stores as Macy’s in 
New York, Hudson’s in Detroit, and 
The Fair in Chicago. In both re- 
gional and national competitions 
judging committees of practicing 
experts in the various fields view 
the student work and award first, 
second and third prizes and honor- 
able mentions. 

In each regional Scholastic Art 
contest 100 gold achievement keys 
are awarded. Such an award makes 
a student’s entry automatically eli- 
gible to the national competition at 
the Carnegie Institute. 

In the national show a student 


er 


Technical High School blueprint award. 


alitsmen 
VOCATIONAL STUDENTS 


may, in addi- 
tion to the hon- 
or of merit rec- 
ognition, win 
cash awards, 
merchandise 
contributed by 
commercial 
companies or 
scholarships. 
Leading art schools now offer some 
70 scholarships to Scholastic Awards 
winners. Value of cash and mer- 
chandise awards exceeds $6,000. 

In the exhibit halls and in the 
catalogs and announcements, names 
of teachers who have supervised the 
work appear with the student artist 
credits. 

Full information about the com- 
petitions open during this school 
year may be obtained by writing to 
Scholastic Awards, 220 East 42nd 
St., New York 17, N. Y. You will 
receive booklets giving full infor- 
mation and a poster announcing the 
1945-46 Awards. These materials 
are supplied without cost. There are 
no entry fees for any of the compe- 
titions. Vocational teachers have 
found in the competition a means of 
encouraging students to explore 
their talents and also a strong mo- 
tivation for quality in workmanship 
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industrial arts teachers propose new plan 


LOOKING AHEAD IN NEW YORK 


By GEORGE E. BALDWIN 


President, Westchester Industrial Arts and Vocational Education Association 


N MAY the industrial arts teachers 
of Westchester County placed be- 
fore the school administrators’ an- 
nual meeting a considered set of 
recommendations. If adopted, they 
would pave the way for a stronger 
industrial arts program. 

Far more thoughtful than a usual 
set of resolutions, these proposals 
grew out of a conference of the 
Westchester Industrial Arts and Vo- 
cational Education Association. Fol- 
lowing are some of the most signifi- 
cant recommendations: 

1. We recognize that students of 
lower than average intelligence 
must be taken care of somewhere in 
the school program and, since they 
usually land in the industrial arts 
department, a more intense effort 
should be made to serve this calibre 
of student. 

2. Schools with guidance facilities 
should make a greater effort to 
channel students into programs of 
study that will fit the individual 
needs. Many students who will at- 
tend college need industrial arts as 
a definite prerequisite for further 
study in certain manipulative man- 
ual skill fields. A more genuine ef- 


fort to provide well-rounded sched-' 


ules of study for high school stu- 
dents is needed to justify our educa- 
tional aim of preparing youth for 
life. 

3. Effects of mandatory subject re- 
quirements for graduation have cut 
into the individual arts enrollment 
to the point where instead of indus- 
trial arts being a more pronounced 
preparation for life in an industrial 
world, its benefits have been denied 
to many students. 

4. Types of outside preparation 
should be definitely suited to the 
student doing the assignment. Many 
types of assignments should be used 
to vary the age-old type of assign- 
ment given in many academic sub- 
jects. This effort on the part of the 
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shop men will help to relieve the 


feeling of rebellion on the part of | 


the student and his attitude toward 
homework. 


5. Little has been done in New | 
York State to provide vocational or | 
occupational training for the low | 


ability child. What has been done 


has been slowed up by the war. This | 


is a field which must be given seri- 
ous attention in the postwar period. 

6. Too much emphasis shouid not 
be placed on the development of a 


high degree of manual vocational | 
skill in the average high school in- | 


dustrial arts courses, as skill takes 
time to develop and time is not 
available in the present-day cur- 


workmanship should be required on 
each piece of work completed. 


7. Industrial arts courses are set | 


up and accepted in New York State 
on a definite time and content basis 
and any lowering of these two re- 
quirements is not acceptable. 

8. Outside preparation credit re- 
ports, which are a part of any ac- 
credited industrial arts course, are 
only as effective as the individual 
teacher makes them and local ad- 
ministration permits. The more 
varied the research involved, the 


more effective they are as an educa- | 


tional device. 


9. Qualifications of an industrial | 
arts teacher must be those of a well- | 
rounded educator with some indus- | 


trial experience. This will help draw 
students to the department because 
the teacher knows his business. 

10. More local, county and state 
publicity of all kinds is needed to 
inform individuals of industrial 
arts. 

11. If the State Education De- 
partment could provide as much 
and as effective publicity for indus- 
trial arts as has been given aero- 
nautics, the place of industrial arts 
would be more fully recognized. 
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IN 23 CITIES 
Fellowcrafiers’ 
COPPER 


SHEET & DISK WAREHOUSE 
STOCKS SERVE YOUR NEEDS 


(See distributor's list below) 
Copper Sheet Stock List Prices Per Lb. 


App. 10o 
per sheet 1-9 
Size sheet Ibs. 
24” x 36” 6 Ibs. AS 
24” x 36” 9 Ibs. 45 
24” x 36” 12 Ibs. 45 
24” x 36” 15 Ibs. 45 


Copper Disk List Prices 


Gauge 
24 ga. 


Weight 
16 oz. 
24 oz. 
32 oz, 
40 oz. 


Lots less 
than 10 Ibs. 

of | size 

App. no and gauge 
per Ib. Ea. Doz. 
14.4 05 55 
7.7 08 88 
4.9 14 1.54 
3.5 18 1.98 
2.5 23 2.53 
1.9 30 3.30 
1.3 40 4.40 
6.1 42 1.32 
4 15 1.65 
2.7 21 2.31 
2 28 3.08 
1.6 38 4.18 
i 60 6.60 
7 85 9.35 

5 1.10 12.10 
8 -80 8.80 
6 1.10 12.10 


Place orders for Nov. 1 delivery 


riculum. However, a high degree of | 


a 1, Ga., Milton Bradley Co. of Ga., 
, 384 Forrest Ave., N.E. 

aden idaho, The Book Shop, 319 N. 8th St. 

Boston 15, Mass., Gledhill Bros., 663 Beacon 
St. 

Boston 16, Mass., Fellowcrafters, Inc., 130 
Clarendon St. 

Cedar Falls, lowa, J. S. Latta & Son 

Chicago 10, il!., Chicago Craft Service, Craft 
House, 615 No. LaSalle St. 

Cpteaes 2, Ohio, A. E. Wilde Co., 136 W. 

7th St. 

Cleveland 13, Ohio, Cleveland Leather Co., 

1817 W. 25th St. 


Denver 2, Col., H. R. Meininger Co., 409 Six- 
teenth St. 

Detroit 26, Mich., Dearborn Leather Co., 834 
Michigan Ave. 

El Paso, Texas, Foskett Leather Co., 208 So. 
Stanton St. 

Honolulu, Hawaii, H., N. K. Young Co., 
7 No. Pauahi St. w. ©. Box 1556). 

Indianapolis, ind., Kiger & Co., 52 W. New 
York Street. 

Los Angeles 55, Cal., Schwabacher-Frey Co., 
Schoo! Supply Division, 736-738 So. Broad- 
way. 


Leutovitie 2, Kye. Central School Supply Co., 


Nashville » ‘Tenn Nashville Products Co., 
158 2nd Ave., N. 

New York, ra ¥., New York Centrai Supply 
Co., 62 third Ave. 

New York 7, N. Y., Warren Sales Co., Inc., 
26 Park Pl. 


Oklahoma City 2, Okia., 
and Broadway. 

Philadelphia 6, Pa., Garrett-Buchanan Co., 
School Supply Dept., 12-20 So. 6th St. 

Pertiand 4, Ore., J. K. Gill Co., 408 S. W. Sth 

ve. 

Richmond &. Va. 

Co., 327 W. Ma 


Dowling’s, Second 


Flowers School Equipment 

in St. 

St. Paul 1, Minn., St. Paul geek & Stationery 
Co., 55-57-59 East Sixth § 


Syracuse 1, N. 
Genessee St. 


Canada, Toronto, Lewis Craft Supplies, Ltd., 
8 Bathurst St. 
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Homemaking Highlights 


ices FHO Shapes Plans: 
Future Homemakers of Oklahoma 
developed plans whereby statewide 
coordination and unity can be main- 
tained in their program even though 
the usual state leadership confer- 
ences must be cancelled. A state 
planning conference was held at the 
University of Oklahoma in Norman, 
Okla., on August 27-29. Attending 
were state officers for 1944-45 and 
for 1945-46, 16 teachers who serve 
as FHO councilors, one delegate 
from each of the 16 sub-districts 
and the state supervisory staff. 

At the sub-district meetings held 
throughout the state during the 
spring, candidates for state officers 
were elected. State goals and the 
1945-46 work plan, state projects, 
songs, newsletters, and programs 
were discussed. Suggestions for 
work to be done with reference to 
these items were developed. 

FHO members also exchanged 
ideas on local programs and projects 
which might be carried on during 
the summer months. Home canning 
was considered most important. 


A state nominating committee 
composed of two girls from each of 
the four districts worked together 


immediately after sub-district 
meetings were held. They reviewed 
qualifications of all candidates for 
state offices and prepared a ballot 
to send to each chapter. Qualifica- 
tions of each candidate selected 
were sent with the ballot. This has 
seemed the most satisfactory plan to 
follow when state meetings cannot 
be held. 

Two statewide projects which 
FHO chapters have carried out this 
year have been highly successful. 


Hundreds of toys have been given 
to children in the crippled chil- 
dren’s hospitals and to crippled 
children in local communities. War 
bond purchases totaled $717. This 
money will go toward purchase of 
an FHO Camp.—Helen Nichols, 
State Adviser, FHO. 

Alabama Workshops: Three 
workshops of one week each were 
conducted recently at Alabama Col- 
lege, Montevallo, to give up-to-date 
instruction on methods, subject 
matter and trends in home eco- 
nomics education. May and June 
workshops enrolled teachers who 
were employed for the summer 
months. The teachers in nine 
months schools attended the August 
workshop. These workshops were 
held in lieu of the regular three 
weeks school of instruction for vo- 
cational home economics teachers. 

The scheduled day during the 
workshop included for each teacher 
three terminal courses. Courses of- 
fered were: food conservation in- 
cluding production, canning and 
drying of foods, cheese making and 
other ways of conserving foods; 
problems in teaching foods emphas- 
izing methods, ideas for exhibits, 
and the scope of a foods unit to be 
taught to high school students; 
clothing problems such as renova- 
tion, new mending techniques, short 
cuts in clothing construction, class- 
room management problems, and 
techniques in teaching clothing se- 
lection; home improvement offering 
new ideas, activities and materials 
for teaching, and an opportunity to 
work on special projects. 

Entertainments and special phases 
of the vocational home economics 





Fifteen radio pro- 
grams have been 
given by Future 
Homemakers of Okla- 
ho bers dur- 
ing 1944-45. State 
officers and members 
who had carried on 
outstanding projects 
presented a program 
over WKY directly 
from their Chickasha 
leadership conference 
last year. This pro- 
gram was developed 
under the supervision 
of Edd Lemons, farm 
reporter. 





program, such 
as the Future 
Homemakers of 
Alabama, pub- 
licity, filing and 
joint program 
with agriculture 
were planned 
for night meet- 
ings. A reading 
room exhibited 
books, bulletins, 
pamphlets, charts, mimeographed 
material, etc., on the various units 
taught in vocational home economics 
and on FHA. 

Workshops were under the direc- 
tion of Mary Ling Hayley, State Su- 
pervisor of Home Economics, as- 
sisted by Mrs. Elnora G. King, Mrs. 
Glennie I. Nybeck, Ruth Stovall, 
Leacy Newell, Mildred Hart, and 
Ruby Lea Robinson, assistant super- 
visors and itinerant teacher trainers. 

Missouri Conferences: Four dis- 
trict conferences for teachers of vo- 
cational home economics were held 
in Kansas City and St. Louis during 
August. Program emphasis was 
focused on evaluation of the cur- 
riculum and family relation prob- 
lems created by returning veteratis. 

Colorado Nutrition Work: 23 Col- 
orado counties have organized nu- 
trition councils. Some of the coun- 
cils took part in the Food Habit 
Survey of Eighth Graders. Home- 
making teachers have assisted in in- 
terpreting findings. Other nutrition 
promotion activities carried on by 
homemaking teachers are: prepar- 
ing nutritious and attractively 
packed school lunches; teaching a 
nutrition course for all senior high 
girls (Red Cross Certificate 
granted); studying of rationing 
versus adequate diets; arranging in 
downtown store windows displays 
of “good breakfasts”; showing films 
on nutrition before entire high 
school body; sponsoring Better 
Breakfast Campaigns (surveys 
show that too many school young- 
sters go without breakfast); giving 
assembly programs on _ nutrition; 
carrying on rat-feeding experi- 
ments; giving illustrated talks by 
the high school homemaking stu- 
dents to the grade children; study- 
ing the food habits of first grade 
children before beginning a six- 
weeks project on hot lunches; mak- 
ing nutrition posters for lunch 
rooms; giving radio programs. 


Editor Walsh 
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The “Downtown Faculty Member” Speaks Up 


we ml 

rn training for busi- 
ness occupations is here to stay. It 
is a permanent part of our educa- 
tional system which has proved its 
worth during thé stress of war and 
should produce even better results 
in the reconversion era.” 

This statement comes from min- 
utes of the Michigan State Planning 
Committee for Business Education, 
which met to formulate statewide 
plans for the business vocational 
training of youth and adults. 

Members included businessmen, 
both merchants and office mraragers, 
as well as educators. Retail associa- 
tion executives matched ideas on 
business training needs and units of 
instruction with educators. Univer- 
sity Extension Service representa- 
tives exchanged training philoso- 
phies with office managers. Super- 
intendents of schools stated their 
views on coordinated work experi- 
ence. 

The committee deplored an ap- 
parent lack of interest in practical 
training combining school and job 
experience. It agreed the schools 
and business must share the blame. 


By LAWRENCE T. THOMSON 


Chief, Business Education Divi- 
sion, Michigan State Board of 
Control for Vocational Education 


The retail industry, they agreed, 
has not adequately presented the 
opportunities in merchandising. The 
public has gone on thinking of re- 
tailing in terms of “counter jump- 
ing,” low pay and long hours of the 
time-honored “saleslady.” Mer- 
chants can bring about an under- 
standing of the technical and pro- 
fessional aspects of the seemingly 
simple job of buying goods for re- 
sale to the consumer. 

The businessman’s responsibility 
extends further, the committee 
agreed. He is destined to be a train- 
er of his employees. The lowly typ- 
ist and obscure stock boy must be 
constantly trained for the job ahead 
at the same time that they are being 
coached in their present work. Po- 
tential supervisory material must be 
screened out and developed. Busi- 
ness manager and department head 
must not be content to sit back and 
let the schools turn out potential 


workers and then criticize the pres- 
ent education system. Cooperative 
training makes the businessman a 
partner in education, a “downtown 
faculty member.” 

The counseling of students inter- 
ested in business careers, they said, 
too often is colored by the counse- 
lors’ own ideas of the limited salary 
range in beginning store or office 
jobs. The school counselor, one re- 
tail member said, might warn of low 
wages in retailing. The same coun- 
selor would pass lightly over the 
salary side of a beginning teacher. 
Yet, beginning wages in either field 
are usually not far apart. 

Members called for more com- 
plete occupational information and 
a better understanding of the career 
possibilities in business. Those in- 
terested in a business career should 
have the opportunity to train for 
their planned life’s work. This 
training, they agreed, boiled down 
to its most functional basis, com- 
bines school and work experience 
with job skills and work attitudes 
which are the joint responsibilities 
of both school and business. 





Nelson 
Retires 
at Stout 


ESIGNATION 

of Burton E. 
Nelson as presi- 
dent of Stout Insti- 
tute, Menomonie, Wis., marks the 
retirement of a leader closely con- 
nected with vocational education 
for more than 30 years. Mr. Nelson 
founded at Racine in 1911 the first 
compulsory part-time vocational 
school in America. Stout Institute, 
under his administration, has been 
a nationally prominent center of 
vocational teacher training. 

George Hambrecht, late Wiscon- 
sin director of vocational education, 
called President Nelson “Bert the 
Builder” because of the improve- 
ments he brought to Stout. One 
building he bought with his own 
funds to make sure it would be ac- 
quired for the institution. Dormi- 
tories, classrooms and shops have 
undergone constant improvement. 
Enrollments have risen steadily. 
President Nelson has also been 
prominent in Rotary. 
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Elroy W. Bollinger 


Just Published 6x9 


MECHANICAL DRAWING for 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


E. S. Youngberg 


96 pp., 94 x7 Pap. $.50; Cl. $1.00 


PRACTICAL & THEORETICAL 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


J. M. Blair 
245 pp., 5 x 7/2 $2.50 


MODERN PLYWOOD 


T. D. Perry 
378 pp., 6x9 $4.50 


2 WEST 45TH ST. 





The Why and How of Course Organization 


OCCUPATIONAL INSTRUCTION 


Supervisors of Industrial Teacher Training 
New York State Department of Education 


Explains step by step how to analyze a training problem and organize a 
course of instruction in a practical and systematic way. Accords special 
attention to the guidance of those who do the actual teaching. Presents 
unique procedures developed by the authors during eight years of train- 
ing vocational teachers in New York City. 


OTHER PITMAN BOOKS OF INTEREST TO TEACHERS 


Send for Copies on Approval 


PITMAN PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


Gilbert G. Weaver 


144 Pages $2.25 


PRACTICAL MATHEMATICS 
OF AVIATION 


A. E. Downer 
126 pp., 544 x 8 $1.00 


MATHEMATICS for 
the SHEET METAL WORKER 


Cc. E. Buell 
208 pp., 544 x 8 $2.00 


GLASS: THE MIRACLE MAKER 


C. J. Phillips 
436 pp., 6x9 $4.50 


NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 











NEW _~ 
TEACHING A 


NEW FILMS AND FILM-STRIPS 


Mechanical Drawing and Drafting. 
35. Kit-set of 18 slidefilms. Pro- 
ducer: The Jam Handy Organiza- 
tion, 2900 East Grand Blvd., De- 
troit 11, Mich. 

To help teach mechanical drawing 
and drafting; 1.112 pictures on 
measurements and measuring, scales 
and models, addition and subtrac- 
tion in geometry, multiplication and 
division in geometry, angular meas- 
urement, constructions, etc. 


Light on Mathematics. 35. Kit-set of 
24 slidefilms. Producer: The Jam 
Handy Organization, 2900 Grand 
Blivd., Detroit 11, Mich. 

To help the teacher of mathema- 
tics develop mathematical concepts; 
1,087 frames. Divided into four 
parts: arithmetic, geometry, alge- 
bra, graphs. 


Jimmie Beats Rheumatic Fever. 15 
min. 35-sd or script. Discussion 
guide and handbook. Producer: 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 
New York 10, N. Y. Free. 

What can be done for the child 
afflicted with this serious malady to 
avoid life long ill effects. 


Traffic Jam Ahead. 35-sd. Produced 
by the National Committee for 
Traffic Safety. Available from 
American Legion Posts. 

Portrays future traffic hazards 
and what can be done through 
training to avoid them. 


Fertile Frontiers. 30 min. 16-sd- 
color. Princeton Film Center, 
Princeton, N. J., distributor. 
Natural resources, agriculture and 

industry of Kansas. 


Life Line of the Nation. 2 reel. 16- 
sd-color. Small service fee. Pro- 
duced by the Association of 
American Railroads. Distributors: 
Princeton Film Center, Princeton, 


oe 


ID 


N. J., or Assn. of Am. R.R., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
Story of our railroads in wartime. 


IN PAPER COVERS 


Digest of Annual Reports of State 
Boards for Vocational Education 
to the U. S. Office of Education, 
Vocational Division. U. S. Office 
of Education, Washington, D. C.: 
Superintendent of Documents, 
1944. 89 pages. 

Latest facts on the progress of 
vocational education. State by state 
breakdowns. Graphs. 


The National Apprentice Program. 
War Manpower Commission. 
Washington, D. C.: Superintend- 
ent of Documents, 1944. 8 pages. 
Brief non-technical explanation 
of the national program. 


Soil and Water Conservation and 
Use. Department of Public In- 
struction, Harrisburg, Pa.: 1944. 
42 pp. 

A manual of 


instruction for 


course 22 in the Food Production 
War Training Program. Prepared by 
Russell B. Dickerson, itinerant 
teacher trainer, department of agri- 
cultural education, Pennsylvania 
State College. 


NEW EQUIPMENT 


Johansson Gage Blocks manufac- 
tured by the Johansson Division of 
the Ford Motor Co. are described in 
a new free booklet, He Measured in 
Millionths. “With the aid of these 
gages,’ reports the booklet, “man 
can now measure in terms of 15,000 
times finer than a human hair!” For 
copies write to the Ford Motor Co 
Dearborn, Mich. 

Lawrenz Thread Faster, a new 
device, permits the positive and in- 
stantaneous retraction feature of th 
cutting tool at any predetermined 
point when cutting internal or ex- 
ternal threads. For additional infor- 
mation write to Peerless Tool & En- 
gineering Co., 1133 N. Kilbourn: 
Ave., Chicago 51, Il. 

Personal Grooming, a request kit 
prepared for use by home economics 
teachers, contains checkup sheet on 
grooming routine, one for girls, an- 
other for boys; leaflets on good 
grooming, also one.for girls and for 
boys; a wall chart, Perspiring is 
Healthful, but, and a teachers pam- 
phlet on essentials to grooming. For 
full information and samples write 
to Educational Department, Bristol- 
Myers Co., 630 Fifth Ave., New 
York 20, N. Y. 


Fellowcrafters announces the 
availability of a large supply of Fel- 
lowlace for use in braided or woven 
projects. Many colors. For further 
data write Fellowcrafters, Inc., 130 
Clarendon St., Boston 16, Mass. 


Bell & Howell show above the first of their mobile service craftsmen trailers. 
Their main aim—preventative servicing: to catch wheezes before they wheeze. 
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Flequil Products, Inc., 1993 
Broadway, New York City, an- 
nounces a product useful in obliter- 


ating old markings on cartons,. 


crates, containers, etc. It is called 
Floguil Re-Mark-Able Salvage Kraft. 


NEW BOOKS 
Home Economics 
The Teaching of Homemaking. 

Hazel M. Hatcher and Mildred E. 

Andrews. Boston, Mass.: Hough- 

ton Mifflin Co., 1945. 484 pages. 

$3.00. . 

A subtitle, “With emphasis on 
teacher-pupil-parent planning,” 
points up this book’s objective, 
“classroom procedures which they 
(the authors) believe most likely to 
have outcomes at home—namely, 
student and parent participation in 
setting up goals, choosing experi- 
ences and evaluating progress.” 


Introduction to Home Economics. 
Lita Bane and Mildred R. Chapin. 
Boston, Mass.: Houghton Mitfin 
Co., 1945. 260 pages. 

An introductory course for home 
economics freshmen. Many other 
readers will be interested in Part 
(I—The Home Economics Move- 
ment and Its Leaders. Photographs 
of a number of these leaders. 


Sew and Save. Edan M. Burhans 
and Molly M. Slonim, New York, 
N. Y.: College Entrance Book Co., 
Inc., 1944. 150 pages. 

A workbook designed to guide the 
student in obtaining a thorough 
background of knowledge and skills 
in the fundamentals of clothing. 
Page references to standard texts. 
Line cuts. 


We’re Going to Be Better Nour- 
ished. Irene Brewster Huseby and 
Beatrice Garnet Sylvester. New 
York, N.' Y.: College Entrance 
Book Co., Inc., 1943. 122 pagés. 
Carrying out its reassuring title, 

this paperback opens with funda- 

mentals of nutrition and then shows 
how to combine available foods into 
an adequate diet. 


Industrial Education 


Electrical Drafting. D. Walter Van 
Gieson. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1945. 140 pp. 
$1.50. 

Sixth edition of a text book to 
carry the reader from the simple 
forms of electrical drafting to those 
which are more complex by graded 
sets of drawing plates and explana- 
tions. Text has been revised. 


Airframe Materials. F. S. Stewart. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1945. 237 pp. 
$2.50. 

The question and answer book for 
airframe and engine mechanics. 
For use by mechanics who are pre- 
paring to take CAA examinations. 


Manual of Aircraft Layout. Rudolph 
Faltus and Charles Steinmetz. 
New York: John Wiley and Sons, 
Inc., 1944. 240 pp. 

Textbook, manual and reference 
tool for factory and school use. In- 
cludes drawings and graduated ex- 
ercises. 


The Supervisor’s Job in Industry. 
Anthony C. Baudek and Mark L. 
Brooks. Bloomington, Ill.: Mc- 
Knight and McKnight, 1944. 128 
pp. 80 cents. 

A sharply condensed instructional 
aid illustrated with humorous draw- 
ings much after the fashion of some 
recent Navy training aids. Prepared 
to give the supervisor “many of the 
tools which will assist him in solv- 
ing his problems.” 


Industrial Arts 
Woodworking Projects for Indus- 
trial Arts Students. Gerald Bay- 





SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 


A Business Corporation 


100 East Ohio Street - 
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Model AAA 
A Projector Type 


FOR MORE EFFECTI\ 
TEACHING 





SLIDEFILMS 


and PROJECTORS 


Speed up learning . . . permit 


prolonged study of important 


details ... economical ... effective. 


SOCIETY FO 
Dept. 1OAV— 


Projectors. 


School. . 
Street . - 


Chicago 11, Illinois 


Send literature on slide 


SUAL EDUCATION, 


100 E. Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Wi. 


films and S.V-E. Tri-Purpose 





singer and Hartley H. Schaal, 

New York: McGraw-Hill Book 

Company, Inc., 1945. 151 pp. 

$1.40. 

A series of projects for use at 
either elementary or junior high 
school level prepared by two teach- 
ers in the Detroit public schools. 
Foreword by Ear] L. Bedell, Detroit 
director of vocational education. 


Potter’s Primer. Jane Snead. Jen- 
kintown, Pa.: 1943. 48 pp. 

A guide to those who are work- 
ing in clay, with numerous illustra- 
tions suggesting simple pottery ob- 
jects that can be made. 


Trade and Industrial 
Training for Supervision in Indus- 
try. George H. Fern. New York, 

N. Y.: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 

Inc., 1945. 188 pages. $2.00. 

A manual concerned with the role 
of the supervisor as an instructor. 
A text growing out of first-hand 
observation of the supervisor’s need 
for an aid to the beginner, a guide 
to self-improvement, and upgrading 
and help in conducting conferences. 


Basic Electricity for Communica- 
tions. W. H. Timbie. New York, 
N. Y.: John Wiley and Sons, Inc.., 
1943. 603 pages. $3.50. 

A textbook for workers in com- 
munications and industrial electro- 
nics. Basic principles which workers 
need both for routine jobs and un- 
expected problems. 


Aircraft Mechanic’s Pocket Manual. 
Joseph A. Ashkouti. New York, 
N. Y.: Pitman Publishing Corp., 
1941-44. 192 pages. 

Third revised edition. Basic data 
needed by the man in the shop. 
Latest AN parts. New sections: 
Stress fundamentals for structural 
repairs, processes for fabrication of 
plastic materials. 


GENERAL BOOKS 


Mental Hygiene for the Classroom 
Teacher. L. A. Averill. New York, 
N. Y.: Pitman Publishing Corp.., 
1939. 217 pages. 

For in-service teachers who de- 
sire an introduction to principles of 
mental hygiene relating to problems 
of teaching. Takes up (1) attitudes 
and personality of the teacher, and 
(2) protection and evolution of 
child’s personality. 


The American School and Univer- 
sity. American School Publishing 
Corp. 447 pp. 


This, as previous annuals in the 
series, is devoted largely to the 


school plant and its maintenance al- 


though there are sections on in- | 
stuctional materials and manage- 


ment. 


NEW CATALOGS 


Catalog of Instructional Materials 
and Instructional Material Infor- 
mation Relating to Vocational 
Training for War Production 
Workers. Washington, D. C.: U.S. 
Office of Education, 1944. 

Lists more than 90 unit outlines, 
monographs, publications, 


Occupational Analysis Publications. 


War Manpower Commission, 


Washington, D. C., 1945. 


Explains activities of Division of | 
Occupational Analysis and lists nu- | 
merous available publications. These | 


include job descriptions in 14 major 


industries, individual job descrip- | 
tions for a number of crafts, and job | 


families. 


Educators Guide to Free Films. 
Randolph, Wisc.: Educators Prog- 
ress Service, 1945. 245 pages. 
$4.00. 


Lists 1270 films of which 356 are | 


new in this fifth edition. Many films 
listed have direct value in voca- | 
tional education. 





SHOP 











articles. | 





BOOKS 


METALWORK, TECH. & PRACTICE 


Describes the tools, materials, and op- 
erations of many metalworking occu- 
pations, including machine shop, au- 
tomotive, aeronautical, metal pattern 
making, foundry, sheet metal, orna- 
mental metalwork, electrical, metal 
building and other trades. 662 illus. 
It is a Modern Handbook for Metal 
Trades. 400 pps. $4. Ludwig. 


MACHINE SHOP PROJECTS 


25 practical projects which give train- 
ing in basic machine operations, yet 
requires a minimum of material. Re- 
lated topics for study and list of ref- 
erence books included. Blueprint given 
for each job. 112 pps. $1. Roy E. Knight. 


BLUEPRINT READING 1 & 2 


A blueprint reading procedure for the 
machine trades. Actual blueprint re- 
productions for interpretation by the 
student. 39 problems range in difficulty 
from simple, notched block to com- 
plex drawings. Complete $2. Steinike 


ENGINE LATHE OPERATIONS 


An instructional manual presenting a 
series of operational units for begin- 
ners. Charts and tables for the lathe 
operator included. Job sheets in blue- 
print form give the student opportu- 
nity to read technical drawings and 
to apply information he interprets to 
actual work on the lathe. $1.60. ipple 
and Baudek. 








McKnight & McKnight 


Bloomington, Illinois 








Wisconsin’s Rehabilitation Record 


sé 

i AM predicting that many voca- 
tional schools in the near future 
will heed a person on the staff who 
will coordinate the training pro- 
gram as may be worked out by the 
(rehabilitation) case worker in the 
field.” 

This forecast by W. F. Faulkes, 
veteran chief of the rehabilita- 
tion division, Wisconsin State Board 
of Vocational and Adult Education, 
appears in the July 1 issue of the 
state’s Vocational Rehabilitation 
Service Bulletin. Commemorating 
the 25th anniversary of the Federal 
Vocational Rehabilitation Act, the 
Bulletin summarizes accomplish- 
ments in Wisconsin. 

“From 1921 to June 30, 1944, ex- 
actly 8,917 disabled persons have 
been rehabilitated and returned to 
some suitable and useful employ- 
ment. : 

“The expenditures from Federal 
state and local appropriations dur- 
ing this period were $2,971,893.67. 
The first year’s earnings after place- 
ment in employment totaled $10,- 


106,165.10, or an average annual 
wage of $1,133. 

“Extending this earning capacity 
over the above period, it can be 
conservatively estimated that such 
total aggregate earnings would ex- 
ceed $100,000,000. It would appear 
good business on the part of the 
government to invest $3,000,000 to 
obtain a return of more than 33 
times that amount in wages of such 
clients.” 

This issue also announces that 
Marian Bode has been engaged as 
state designer on the homecraft 
programs. Her duty will be to con- 
ceive and execute handicraft arti- 
cles of a high standard and to as- 
sist instructors in adapting the pre- 
pared designs to the handicapped 
trainee situation. 

Eight Homecrafters outlets in Wis- 
consin cities market the products of 
rehabilitation trainees. Sales have 
shown a steady increase rising from 
$1,250 in 1941 to $16,648 in 1944. 

The main Homecrafter Shop in 
Milwaukee enjoys a brisk trade. 
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Guidanee News 


New State Supervisors: We are 
glad to welcome to the list of state 
supervisors the following: H. D. 
Davis, Kentucky; W. L. Nicholas, 
Nebraska; Jim V. Fowler, Idaho. 


Washington, D. C.: The report of 
regional conferences on counselor 
training sponsored by the Occupa- 
tional Information and Guidance 
Service, U. S. Office of Education, is 
now available. The conferences held 
at Chicago, Illinois, and Raleigh, 
N. C., accomplished a great deal by 
focusing attention upon the need for 
improved counselor training facil- 
ities. The reporis contain timely and 
useful outlines of training programs. 

Franklin R. Zeran, consultant, 
OIGS, U. S. Office of Education, has 
accepted a position as Admissions 
Officer and director of vocational in- 
formation, University of New Mex- 
ico, Albuquerque. We are going to 
miss Frank at our meetings of state 
supervisors, but we wish him suc- 
cess and happiness on his new job. 


Hawaii Progress: W. H. Coulter, 
supervisor, OIGS, reports impres- 
sive progress of guidance service in 
Hawaii schools in his May, 1945, 
Newsletter. In-service training of 
counselors is a feature. 


Michigan Tour: Carl Horn, the 
energetic Michigan supervisor, re- 
ports a tour of armed services in- 
stallations by 25 school principals 
and superintendents covering 20 
places in the East and South. Carl 
is telling us more about this tour in 
a coming AVJournal issue. 


New York Meetings: The recently 
created New York State Division of 
Veterans’ Affairs, E. J. Neary, direc- 
tor, conducted a three-week train- 
ing session for veteran counselors in 
Albany, July 30-August 17. Sixty- 
five recently appointed counselors 
had daily sessions on all phases of 
veteran legislation and_ services. 
Classes were held in the Senate 
Chamber of the Capitol. 

The annual New York State con- 
ference on vocational guidance was 
held at Syracuse University, July 
19-20. Attendance was restricted by 
ODT, but the meetings were well 
attended by summer session stu- 
dents, officers and trustees of the 
New York State Counselors, and 
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counselors living in the area. Harold 


R. Bennett, director of guidance, | 


Oswego, was elected president of 
the state association. 


Kentucky Course: Twenty - one 
principals, superintendents, and 
teachers of agriculture completed a 
three-week course in _ vocational 
guidance, June 28-July 18, at the 
University of Kentucky. H. L. 
Davis, state supervisor, assisted by 
Franklin R. Zeran, U. S. Office of 
Education, were the main lecturers. 
They were assisted by Thomas Han- 
kins, C. C. Ross, W. R. Tobb, and 
Ronella Spickard of the University 
staff. The group prepared a plan for 
the organization of guidance prac- 
tices of typical high schools. This 
plan will be printed for schools. 


Minnesota and New Jersey: Min- 
nesota has approved plans for a 
state supervisor of occupational in- 
formation and guidance. The posi- 
tion will be filled soon. New Jersey 
has also joined the roster of states 
providing for a state director for oc- 
cupational information and guid- 
ance. 








pt that date on your 
calendar. Dec. 1 is the 
beginning of the new 
American Vocational As- 
sociation membership 
year. Your membership 
renewal should be in the 
hands of your state secre- 
tary in time to reach the 
Washington headquarters 
by Dec. 1! Otherwise we 
cannot begin sending 1946 
AVJournal issues. Renew 
your membership NOW. 











Have You EXAMINED 


These JOB Sheets? 


PRACTICAL CARPENTRY JOB SHEETS 
by Miller 
Elementary 
Intermediate 
Advanced 
Fourth Year 


23 Sheets $1.15 
23 Sheets 1.15 
..17 Sheets .90 
20 Sheets 1.00 


PROGRESSIVE LESSONS IN PRINTING 
by Bohrer 


40 Lessons .. 1.50 


~ — x > —— 
Other Books of INTEREST 

ENGINEERING DRAWING . -$3.00 
by Carter and Thompson 


ELEMENTARY MECHANICAL DRAWING 1.60 
by Klenke and Hayes 


ADVANCED MECHANICAL DRAWING 1.75 
by Klenke and Hayes 


MOTOR BOATS (Construction and Care) 1.00 
by Rowe 


BUILDING TRADES HANDBOOK 
MECHANICS HANDBOOK 


1.00 
1.00 
Write for ON APPROVAL Copies 


INTERNATIONAL TEXTBOOK 
COMPANY 


Scranton 9 — Pennsylvania 

















Used to be that tomatoes and three 
or four fruits made up the average 
family’s canning schedule. 
Now, thanks to the Burpee Way of 
Home Canning, women can every- 
thing in tin... things to ship over- 
seas, service men’s favorite recipes, 
the latest fad and a grand idea! 
Also, home-canned-in-tin 
jellies, pickles and chicken 
make fine Christmas and 
year-around gifts. 


STREAMLINE YOUR CANNING. 
Send for these 16-page book- 
lets for your students. Teach 
them this easy, modern can- 
ning method. 

BURPEE CAN SEALER CO. 
115 W. Liberty St., Barrington, Il. 


“OLIVER” 
SPINNING LATHE 














Spins heavy metals smoothly. Has sturdy 

bed, large bearings. Live tail center, 

variable speed motor-driven headstock. 
Ask for folder. 


Oliver Machinery Co., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 
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On North 


Carolina’s 


Homemaking Cireuit 


a of Future Homemak- 
ers of America and New Homemak- 
ers of America, cooperation with an 
Institute of Religion, homemaking 
for boys, and other features mark a 
recent round-up of homemaking ac- 
tivities in North Carolina prepared 
for the AVJournal. 

Junior Hospital 
ease the nurse shortage Madge 
Glazener, vocational homemaking 
teacher in Hugh Morson High 
School, organized in 1943 a class for 
junior hospital volunteers. Nearly 
75 girls have been graduated and 
served in two local hospitals. Not 
one girl has shirked her responsi- 
bility. Several girls have entered 
the nursing profession. 

When GI Joe Comes Home: The 
YWCA and the Hugh Morson voca- 
tional homemaking program joined 
forces for a series of six programs 
offered to the public. Conducted by 
a specialist in the field, each pro- 
gram dealt with some problems fac- 
ing family life: nutrition, marriage 
and family life, religion, architec- 
ture, home furnishings, recreation 
and psychiatry. Over 130 people at- 
tended the series. Topics were: GI 
Joe and Jane Keep Fit; Home Is 
More than Apple Pie; There Are No 
Atheists in Foxholes; The Home of 
Tomorrow; From Khaki to Civies. 

Youth Looks at Marriage and 
the Home: One interesting feature 
of the annual Institute of Religion 
sponsored by the United Church 
was the series of lessons on youth 
problems. Organized cooperatively 
by the church and the Hugh Morson 
High School vocational homemak- 
ing teacher, it consisted of a series 
of panels on Youth Looks at Mar- 
riage and the Home. Each panel 
dealt with a problem presented by 
the youth council. One or more au- 
thorities in the field led discussion. 
Subjects were: “What’s a Home; The 
Basic Functions of a Home; The 
Plight of the American Home To- 
day; Better Preparation for Mar- 
riage; and Sound Marriage Legisla- 
tion. 

Lucama Home Economics Stu- 
dents Active: “The home economics 
students of Lucama School have 
been doing their share this summer. 
Most of these girls are seeing that 
their families have an adequate diet 
the year round by helping with the 


Volunteers: To 


food preservation at home. These 
girls are also working on projects 
in selection, construction, and care 
of clothing. Some take old clothing 
outgrown by members of their 
families and make attractive coats, 
dresses, and skirts for younger 
members. Others have improved the 
appearance of their homes.” 

Home Economics for Boys at 
Clinchfield: Mickey Walker, high 
school student, says, “This is the 
first time in the school history boys 
have had the privilege of taking 
home economics at Clinchfield 
school. The home economics depart- 
ment was very dull. We decided to 
make some improvements. The first 
thing we planned to do was paint 
the sewing room and kitchen. We 
painted the sewing room. We put 
up draperies and waxed the floors. 
We painted the kitchen light green. 
The curtains were made by the 
girls. We waxed the rug. That made 
our department more attractive. 

“We have had a lot of fun this 
year in home economics. We learned 
to cook a lot of things. We gave a 
little program for our fathers, then 
refreshments were served by the 
boys, and games played. After the 
party the fathers were invited to 
visit the kitchen. Mr. Harris, presi- 
dent of our mill, decided to give us 
an inlaid linoleum rug. We were 
very, proud of it. We have made 
aprons and buddy bags and studied 
personal appearances this year. 

“T have enjoyed home economics 
because we have learned how and 
why we should keep our bodies and 
clothes clean and neat. We have 
learned to cooperate and we are 
able to help our mothers at home 
with the care of the children and 
work. I am sure, in the years to 
come, that we shall be glad of the 
training that we have had.” 


Future Homemakers of America: 
117 clubs were affiliated last year 
with the national organization with 
about 2,500 girls belonging. District 
meetings were held in the spring in 
compliance with ODT ruling. Dele- 
gates recommended that a leader- 
ship conference be held. From July 
16-20 a leadership conference was 
held at the Woman’s College, 
Greensboro, N. C., where special 
representatives from each district 
participated in the discussions and 


perfected plans for 1945-46. At the 
conclusion of the conference the ex- 
ecutive board met to take action on 
the recommendations for the year. 
The home economics supervisory 
staff and eight teachers assisted 
with the conference. 

New Homemakers of America: 
119 clubs were affiliated last year 
with the national organization with 
about 2,500 girls belonging. District 
meetings were held in the spring in 
compliance with the ODT ruling. 
NHA delegates also recommended a 
leadership conference. From July 
25-28 a leadership conference was 
held at North Carolina College, 
Durham, N. C. Representatives from 
each district participated in the dis- 
cussions and perfecting of plans for 
1945-46. At the conclusion of the 
conference the executive board 
acted on recommendations for the 
coming year. The home economics 
supervisory staff and eight teachers 
assisted with the conference. North 
Carolina is proud of the fact that 
Angela Marchina, Raleigh, N. C., is 
the first president of the national 
organization. 

Teachers Conferences: Seven con- 
ferences for white vocational home 
economics teachers and one for 
Negro vocational teachers were held 
during the summer. At the South- 
ern Workshop at Montevallo, Ala., 
discussions centered around eco- 
nomic and social problems of the 
state, democratic practices in the 
home and school, guidance, and im- 
proved teaching. The occupational 
information and guidance super- 
visor worked with the groups on 
guidance and counseling. 

Robersonville Girls Visit Grocery 
Store: “When the class bell rang for 
the 9-B home economics girls 
Wednesday, the order for class 
work was quite different from 
usual. We put on our coats, picked 
up our pencils and notebooks and 
were off to the stores of A. O. Rob- 
erson and Everett and Williams. 
The purpose of this trip was to ac- 
quaint the girls with what the 
grocery store has to offer the cus- 
tomer. 

“The class was divided into six 
committees. Each committee was on 
a mission to bring back information 
concerning fruits, cereals, meats, 
eggs, breads, and beverages. It was 
very interesting to watch the girls 
as they cornered the grocerman and 
began asking questions. They were 
lucky enough to meet a bread sales- 
man, too. The questions were not 
$64 ones, but the answers will prove 
very beneficial when the girls begin 
planning meals and buying gro- 
ceries.”’ 
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Is There Too Much Social Legislation? 


(Concluded from page 13) 


If you think it is easy to repeal legislation of this | 
type, just see what happens in Congress when any one | 
proposes to alter the Wage and Hour Act. Just try to 
repeal the Wagner Act and see the backfire. Try to 
change the Walsh-Healy Act! 

The people who have helped bring about the third 
phase of industrial revolution believe in the things 
they have accomplished. They represent social progress. 
You cannot stem such progress any more than could 
the home industries of England stop the application of 
Watt’s invention of the steam engine. 

I feel we do not have too much legislation of the | 
social type. What is wrong is this: too few people in | 
our school systems know about the legislation and its 
effects. These developments should be required study in 
problems of American democracy in the high schools. 

Unfortunately, too, many of our youth lack reading 
comprehension ability. They cannot read and under- 
stand the rules affecting their right to work, to earn a 
living and to know what to do when they are thrown 
out of employment or injured on the job. Perhaps the 
start on an understanding of American democracy 
must be made in the elementary schools in the early 
stages of learning to read. Before any Mike Tovar in 
our school system is given an opportunity to look for a 
job, he should be trained to read and comprehend the 
legislation which will protect him or gffect his job- 
getting ability. If he does, he will be able to think for 
himself. He will, therefore, be a more effective worker 
and a better citizen. 


Teachers Should Know These Laws 


Unfortunately, school teachers and school adminis- 
trators have had very little part in the development of 
social legislation. They become aware of new laws and 
regulations only after they become involved in the ef- 
fects. In some instances, the teacher and the guidance 
counselor are not acquainted with state, local, and 
Federal regulations. In ignorance, they contribute to 
violating provisions. 

All teacher training institutions, therefore, should 
make as a requirement for a bachelor’s degree in edu- 
cation: (1) understanding of existing legislation— 
state, Federal, or local—which in any way affects the 
induction of youth into occupational life; (2) analy- 
sis of proposed legislation which, in some instances, 
will affect the occupational adjustment of youth and 
which will bring about a need for revised curricula in 
the schools; (3) respect for legal regulations which 
become the law of the land and procedures for the 
counseling of students, parents and employers regard- 
ing the observance of the regulations. 

No, we do not have too much legislation for the pro- 
tection of the lives, the wages and the rights of work- 
ers. We do.have a lag between the passage of such leg- 
islation and the recognition: of its effects by school 
teachers and administrators. It is this lag which gen- 
erally makes the solution of educational problems 
appear difficult. 
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OHM’S LAW 
CALCULATOR | 
Solues bug Ohms ; 
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quickly, 
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Used everywhere today! Set the 
slide—read the answer. Figures 
F ohms, watts, volts, amperes — 


easily. No slide rule 


knowledge necessary. All val- 
ues are direct reading. Simpli- 


ution of electrical 


problems. Send only 
10c in coin to cover 
handling and mailing. 


Available in quantities 
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New AVA Committee on 
Service to Veterans 


HE question for adequate vocational guidance and 

vocational training services to veterans came before 
the Executive Committee of the American Vocational 
Association during its meeting at Pennsylvania State 
College, August 10. As a result of extensive discus- 
sions, the following announcement was released to the 
press: 

“The American Vocational Association is seriously 
concerned over evidence of some ineffective guidance 
services for veterans and poorly selected training 
courses and agencies. This concern has prompted the 
Executive Committee of the AVA, meeting at State 
College, Pa., to appoint a special committee on occupa- 
tional training for veterans. 

“The committee, under the chairmanship of John A. 
McCarthy, past president of the AVA and state direc- 
tor of vocational education for New Jersey, made the 
following appeal to 24,000 AVA members and all other 
vocational educators: 

“*The American Vocational Association is seriously 
concerned over the effectiveness of some of the gui- 
dance service and the quality of some of the occupa- 
tional training veterans now are receiving. Veterans 
are mature people who want, first of all, true and ac- 
curate job information. They have undergone batteries 
of tests in the services and, in general, are not inter- 
ested in further testing. They want a business-like 
and understanding interview in which their questions 
are answered by trained and experienced people. This 
service cannot be given by persons, however well- 
meaning and sympathetic, who have had only a “shot- 
in-the-arm” course in counseling. Adequate counseling 
and occupational information of the kind given to im- 
mature youth will not fit the needs of veterans who are 
concerned with occupational courses which offer pros- 
pects of ultimate satisfactory employment. 

“*The American Vocational Association recommends 
to all agencies serving veterans a new and serious con- 
sideration of their counseling service based upon prac- 
tical experience of trained personnel. 

“Tt recommends further: 

“*That vocational educators modify their procedures 
and give immediate concern to the quality of the train- 
ing being given to veterans, both in classroom instruc- 
tion and on-the-job training. 

“*That a closer relationship be developed between 
the schools, industry and labor, in order that occupa- 
tional training shall furnish the veteran with the job 
proficiency which is expected. 

“‘*That teaching methods and teaching aids be re- 
viewed and made more effective and ser “iceable. 

“*That occupational course content be sirnilarly re- 
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viewed and revised, if necessary, and that new courses 
be outlined if necessary. 

“That any acceleration or short-cuts which would 
lead only to incompetence should not be tolerated. 

““*That no courses should be recognized as accepta- 
ble training unless given under proper supervision and 
with a competent teaching staff; and that special con- 
sideration should be given to those skilled trades and 
the development of job efficiency which cannot be ac- 
quired without work experience under competent in- 
struction and supervision. 

‘“* “All veterans are entitled to the kind of counseling 
and job training that is based upon their interests and 
their actual abilities. It is highly important that the 
quality of our vocational training shall be of the kind 
which will make possible the early and adequate ad- 
justment of the veteran to occupational life. 

“*The vocational needs of veterans are no different 
than the needs of any other adult. But the immediacy 
of their need, the tension of the reconversion period 
confronting the nation so suddenly and the unprece- 
dented numbers now requiring occupational training 
will focus public attention upon the vocational coun- 
seling and occupational training services of the schools. 
It, therefore, is highly important that a flexible admin- 
istration be developed in order to provide these needed 
opportunities. , 

“The membership includes, besides Chairman McCar- 
thy, President Mobley, Charles W. Sylvester, city di- 
rector of vocational education, Baltimore; George H. 
Fern, chief, training branch, civilian personnel divi- 
sion, Office of the Secretary of War; and L. H. Dennis, 
executive secretary, AVA.” 








SATURDAY 


pu that date on your 
calendar. Dec. 1 is the 


DECEMBER 








beginning of the new 
American Vocational As- 
sociation membership 
year. Your membership 
renewal should be in the 
hands of your state secre- 
tary in time to reach the 
Washington headquarters 
by Dec. 1! Otherwise we 
cannot begin sending 1946 
AVJournal issues. Renew 
your membership NOW. 
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Utlas, 


TOOL TEAM 


FOR 
SMALL-PARTS MACHINING 


IT TOOK the disaster of war to bring home to America the 
importance of giving every youth a full opportunity to make use 
of special talents. Mediocre academic students often became high 
ranking technical officers. For many, it was the first time their 
mechanical skills were fully recognized and encouraged. They 
“flowered” overnight. 

American education will now be challenged as never before 
to make the most of individual aptitudes. In vocational depart- 
ments this will mean adequate equipment—enough machine 
tools so that each student can acquire practical working skills. 

Atlas compact bench tools are ideally suited for class room 
work. They encourage precision. They include all operating 
safeguards. They are made by advanced mass production 
methods which reduce costs so that more machines can be in- 
cluded in your equipment budget. For full information and tool 


specifications send for latest catalog. 


ATLAS PRESS COMPANY 


1049 NORTH PITCHER STREET, KALAMAZOO 13D, MICHIGAN 


SHAPERS 
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The Brake Dokter for 
centralizing brake 
shoes, circle’ grind- 
ing to full contact 
and adjusting to 
proper clearance. 


The Brake Drum Lathe, 
universal for all types 
of passenger car, bus, 


» truck and aircraft drums. 


The Brake Reliner and 
Grinder, ample power 
and leverage for the 
heaviest jobs. 


Teaching automotive students the essentials of safety brake 
service should be done under actual shop conditions with the 
same equipment as used in modern automotive service shops 
everywhere. Only by simulating the working environment 
which they will encounter later can the practical how-to-do-it 
instruction be fully beneficial. 

Enabling every automotive vocational school to duplicate the 
up-to-date brake shop, Barrett Equipment provides adequate 
and unsurpassed facilities for complete safety brake service in- 
struction. The Brake Dokter Lining Grinder, the Brake Drum Lathe, 
and the Reliner—essential machines for doing an entire brake 
service job —comprise the only complete matched set of precision 
brake maintenance equipment available from any single source. 

Used and recommended by all major automobile factory 
service departments, and in service with leading vocational 
schools nationally, Barrett Brake Service Equipment is essential 
and indispensable for teaching students safety brake service 
the right way. 

Send now for details of procurement procedure and Barrett 
catalog. Also ask for the counsel of specially trained Barrett 
Representative for planning classroom curriculum. 


BARRETT EQUIPMENT CO. 


Whe Worlds Finest Brahe Seudee Equipment 
CASS AVENUE AT TWENTY-FIRST ST. « ST. LOUIS 6, MO. 
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